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Bank Defaleations 


I hear that a loss of credit union 
funds in excess of $10,000 in a bank 
with FDIC insurance is not covered 
under the form 576 blanket bond. 
Does this mean that we should not 
have more than $10,000 on deposit 
in any one bank? 


ANSWER: 

[he intent of the 576 bond is to 
protect the funds of the credit union 
within the terms of the contract 
so long as they are directly identifi- 
ible as the credit funds. 
Funds kept in a bank are neither di 
identifiable nor controlled by 


union § 


rectly 
the credit union and are therefore not 
covered under the 576 blanket bond. 

If you deposit more than $10,000 
bank, be sure that the 
bank is adequately bonded 


in iny rie 


Full Coverage 

We have a small credit union with 
assets of $2,000. Why do we carry cov- 
erage for $1 million under the 576 
blanket bond? 

Our assets are $200,000. We do not 
think we should be required to pay 
premium for $1 million worth of 
coverage. Could we get coverage for 


$500,000? 


ANSWER: 
| nder the 


blanket bond. coverage 1s provide d to 


maximum form 576 
the amount of the true assets of the 
credit union, up to $1 million. This 
is not $1 million of coverage but 
rather a limit of $1 million. The an 
nual premium is based not on the 
$1 million limit but on the assets of 
the credit union 

\ credit union with assets of $200 
000 can purchase coverage for $500, 
000. But such a purchase would be a 
waste of credit union funds because 
this coverage is in excess of the 


umount which could possibly he 


stolen from the credit unio 


Leadership Training 
Qur treasurer has been leading our 
credit union for almost a quarter cen- 
tury. He is now approaching retire- 
ment and we are wondering what will 
happen to our credit union when we 
lose his leadership. Should our board 


» 


PD LIKE TO KNOW 


take some action now to train a new 
leader? Or should we wait until after 
our treasurer’s retirement? 


ANSWER: 

Your board should not defer ac- 
tion until your treasurer has retired. 

Many credit unions have an assist- 
ant treasurer who is trained to take 
over the treasurer’s duties when neces- 
sary. You might consider this. 

Leadership training is one of the 
basic responsibilities of the board of 
directors. It should be continuous 
not just tailored to meet a specific 
emergency. Officers can get training 
at chapter, 
CUNA 


= he “ ris. 


regional and 


sessions and 


league, 
educational 


Every credit union has an oppor- 
tunity to prepare future leaders with 
a sound credit union background. 
The time to start a continuous and 
well-planned educational program for 
both your 


board and members is 


now. 
World Extension 


What areas are now in the process 
of establishing credit union leagues of 
their own? 


ANSWER: 

During the past year, seven new 
leagues were set up. They are located 
in Brazil, Colombia, Haiti, Ireland, 
Panama, the Philippines and Vene- 
zuela. Of these new leagues, Brazil 
and the Philippines have already 
heen admitted to membership in the 
Credit National Association. 

Not yet formally organized but in 
the process of formation is a league 
in the U.S. Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 


Union 


Annual Meeting 


When is the best time to make plans 
for the annual meeting? 


ANSWER: 


Many 


annual 


make their 
plans during the 
months of September and October. 
But more and more groups prefer to 


credit 
meeting 


unions 


start overall planning during the pre- 
ceding spring. This includes making 


space arrangements and appointing 
the general chairman as well as all 
committee chairmen. Larger groups 
frequently reserve their meeting ac- 
commodations as much as two years 
in advance. 


Outside Borrowing 


Is it proper to send a member to 
another financial institution if he can 
borrow there at a lower cost? 


ANSWER: 

Yes. Credit unions have always 
taken pride in helping their members 
borrow at the lowest cost. When a 
member can actually make a saving 
by borrowing from a commercial 
source, the credit union should send 
him there. But the member should 
get the full dollar cost of the loan 
(including extra fees or charges), 
not just the quoted interest rate, and 
compare it with the cost of the same 
loan from the credit union, before 
he signs a note. If the credit union 
provides loan protection insurance, 
and makes interest refunds to borrow- 
ers, these items should be considered, 
too. 


Deceased Co-Maker 


Should the estate of a deceased co- 
maker be advised of the liability of the 
deceased? 


ANSWER: 

Yes. In the event of the death of a 
single co-maker, the family of the 
deceased or the executor of the estate 
should be advised of the outstanding 
obligation of the deceased. This ap- 
plies whether the loan is delinquent 
or current. Such notice will enable 
the family or executor to set aside 
sufficient funds to meet the deceased’s 
liability if the maker should default 
at any time in his payments to the 
credit union. 

A similar notice should be given 
to the family or estate of a deceased 
co-maker if the loan was secured by 
the signatures of several co-makers. 
The other co-makers should also be 
informed of the potential increase in 
their liability. 
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TRAINING IS NECESSARY for super- 
visory committees, Simplot Employees 
credit union believes. So it sent chair- 
man Stewart Beckman to the CUNA 
School for Credit Union Personnel. With 
Beckman are committee members Lor- 
raine Roberts and Peggy Morrison. 


internal audits 
movement’s _ greatest 
weakness today,” said Arnold Trap- 
pett, chairman of the supervisory 
committee of Pocatello Railroad Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union in Poca- 
tello, Idaho, and president of the 
Idaho Credit Union League. “We are 
faced with three choices, as I see it. 


are 
our 


The first is to find new ways to mo- 
livate our supervisory committees to 
do a more thorough and more respon- 
sible job. The second is to hire ac- 
countants to do professional audits. 
Our third choice is to combine the 
first two solutions. This would mean 
making the work of the supervisory 
committee more attractive, and budg- 
eting sufficient funds to employ out- 
side accountants and clerical assist- 
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Seeeiibs 


beeen 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR 
SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE 


ad ADEQUATE 


ants who work side-by-side with the 
committee and are responsible to it. 
“IT am inclined to believe that the 
third choice is our most practical solu- 
tion,” continued Trappett. “Credit 
union members are entitled to thor- 
ough and competent audits of their 
books. That’s why more and more 
credit unions are making use of ex- 
ternal auditors. This still leaves ample 
work for the committeemen, however. 
If they combine forces with the out- 
side accountant, and relieve him of 
many routine duties, they can cut 
down the cost of professional audits 
to an amount which is within reach 
of even the smallest credit union.” 
What can credit unions do to make 
the work of the supervisory commit- 
tee more attractive the 


and raise 


committee’s status in the eyes of both 
the members and the committeemen ? 
To find representative answers, THE 
Crepit Union Brince interviewed 
supervisory committeemen of sixteen 
credit unions in seven league areas. 
The groups surveyed vary in number 
of members from 321 to 5,102; in 
assets from $93,000 to $2.8 million: 
and in age from four to thirty-three 
years. In three of the credit unions, 
none of the supervisory committeemen 
have had professional training in ac- 
counting; five report that all of their 
committeemen accountants; and 
in each of the remaining eight credit 
unions, only two supervisory commit- 
tee members are trained accountants. 
The common bonds of the credit 
unions interviewed include industrial 


are 
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and governmental employment as well 
as church and community member 
ship. 

But in spite of the broad range of 
their fields of service, the interviewed 
committeemen made substantially the 
same recommendations. They sug 
gested that 

® Directors individually and as a 
hoard should show more appreciation 
for the committee’s work; 

e Supervisory committee attend- 

ince at board meetings should be a 

standard practice; 

© Committeemen should be invited 
‘to take advantage of all credit union 

training seminars, workshops, clinics 
and schools on the local, chapter and 
league levels at the credit union’s 
expense; and 

@® Wives and husbands should be 
invited to appreciation dinners 

One treasurer stressed the need 
for board and member education con 
cerning the status of the supervisory 
committee and the importance of its 
work. He said: “It’s impossible to ex- 
aggerate the significance of the super- 


Whenever _ this 


committee does not operate at full eff- 


visory committee. 
ciency, the entire credit union does 
Sound 
and continuous supervision by the 
essential to the 


health of a credit union as oxygen is 


not function properly 1udits 


committee are as 


to human beings.” 

What do some of these credit unions 
do to raise the status of their super 
visory committees? These are a few 
of the answers: 

Board meetings. The directors 
of most of the participating groups 
have issued standing invitations to 
their supervisory committees to att nd 
all regular board meetings. In a 
majority of cases, this invitation also 
urges the committeemen to participate 
in the board’s deliberations on all 


topics, initiate discussions, as well as 


make 


ommendations 


inquiries, suggestions and rec 
Several groups com 
bine dinners with their monthly meet 
ings. One credit union sends each 
committeeman a written invitation to 
the dinner which precedes the monthly 
hoard meeting 
At Espee Federal Credit Unior 

railroad workers’ group in Los Ay 


ranized 


reles, California, which was o1 
in 1939, and has 5,102 members with 
assets of $2.2 million, the supervisory 
committeemen meet monthly for a 
half hour or so just before the board 
yoes into session 


The purpose of this 
which is held in rddit on 


meetin 


to two monthly work sessions — is 
to discuss the committee’s problems 
and ideas and come to agreement on 
the topics which the committee wants 
to present to the board. 

Reports. Monthly supervisory 
committee reports are on the formal 
meeting agenda of several boards, the 
survey found. In most of the other 
groups, present 
make either oral or written reports 
each month. Only one of the partici- 
pating committees makes written re- 
ports on a quarterly schedule. Oral 
reports are usually limited to recent 
committee activity and suggestions. 
Written reports consist either of a 
committee statement prepared espe- 
cially for the board’s information and 
advice, or of the minutes of the com- 


the committeemen 


mittee. Both oral and written reports 


become a part of the board’s minutes. 
Most of the written reports cover four 
areas: (1) statement of the commit- 
tee’s activities during the preceding 
month; (2) inquiry whether the 
board has carried out previous re- 
quests and suggestions; (3) list of 
exceptions or items needing attention, 
when discovered; and (4) new sug- 
gestions to the board. 

“Committee participation at board 
meetings is what makes us feel like 
an important and vital part of the 
credit union and not as individuals 
doing a minor routine task,” said 
Takeshi 
A. Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union in Los 
Angeles, California which has 924 
members and assets of close to half a 
million dollars. “I believe that this 
participation is the basis of our com- 


supervisory committeeman 


Yamashiro of Con-Can L. 


mittee’s success. We feel like members 
of a team. And because we are able 
to express ourselves fully before the 
directors and take an active part in 
the board’s deliberations, we are able 
to consider our committee’s responsi- 
bilities at a much higher plane than 
we would if we were not treated with 
the consideration we now receive.” 
Dinners. Most of the credit unions 
reported one or more dinner events 
innually to which the supervisory 
committee is invited. Several groups 
include the committeemen’s wives or 
husbands in their dinner invitations. 
Pocatello Railroad Employees Federal 
Credit Union in Pocatello. Idaho 
which goes all the way back to 1935. 
ind has 3.327 members with assets of 
$2.2 million, invites its supervisory 
committeemen and wives to a fall get- 


together dinner for all officers and 


committeemen; an annual apprecia- 
tion dinner shortly before Christmas; 
a February dinner for the board, com- 
mitteemen, credit union staff and 
spouses; and a summer picnic for the 
entire official credit union family, 
office staff and wives. 

“Having the wives at credit union 
dinners helps all of us to get better 
acquainted with each other” says 
supervisory committee chairman Ar- 
nold Trappett. “It also gives our wives 
an opportunity to learn more about 
credit unions and gain a better un- 
derstanding of the important volun- 
teer work which takes so much of their 
husbands’ time.” 

Con-Can Federal Credit Union in- 
cludes in the invitation to its annual 
dinner not only the board, all com- 
mitteemen, staff and their respective 
wives or husbands, but also the spon- 
sor’s top management together with 
their wives or husbands. 

Other expressions of appreciation 
include complimentary dinner tickets 
for the committeemen and their wives 
at chapter meetings, Credit Union 
Day celebrations and annual meet- 
ings. 

Educational opportunities. Ev- 
ery committee needs opportunities 
for additional training,” said one of 
the men we talked to. “It just isn’t 
possible to do an efficient job of super- 
vising the affairs of an active credit 
union without learning new tech- 
niques and keeping up with the latest 
methods. And the best way I know of 
getting up-to-date information is by 
taking part in as many educational 
sessions as possible. Credit unions 
demonstrate their proper regard for 
the work of their supervisory commit- 
teemen when they give them authority 
to take advantage of opportunities for 
advanced training in the area.” 

These are the educational activities 
most frequently reported by the 
groups we visited: 

(1) Furnishing each new commit- 
teeman with a copy of CUNA Sup- 
ply’s auditing manual: A Handbook 
jor Supervisory and Examining Com- 
mittees (Ed 78), as well as a copy of 
the by-laws. “This helps each new 
member on our committee to get a 
better understanding of the full extent 
of his duties, responsibility and au- 
thority,” was the comment of com- 
mitteeman Floyd Ogilvie of Portland 
Postal Employees Credit Union in 
Portland, Oregon. 

(2) Providing non-accountants on 
the committee with the philosophical 
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background and purpose of auditing. 
“This helps our committeemen to un- 
derstand what they are doing, why 
they are doing it and how it will 
affect the safety and liquidity of their 
credit union,” said supervisory com- 
mittee chairman James M. Wilkins of 
Newco Credit Union in Newington, 
New Hampshire, which has 321 mem. 
bers and assets of $168,000. 

(3) Urging committeemen to at- 
tend all chapter-sponsored meetings 
and training programs at the credit 
union’s expense. 

(4) Inviting committeemen to par- 
ticipate in all league workshops in 
the area at credit union expense. 

(5) Sending committeemen to 
league conventions at credit union ex- 
pense. 

(6) Furnishing free subscriptions 
to The Creptr Union Brince directly 
to the homes of the committeemen. 


Other Activities 

Espee Federal Credit Union in Los 
Angeles has two trainees who serve 
with the regular committeemen. The 
trainees attend all board meetings and 
participate in educational sessions. Re- 
ports Espee president R. J. Slotwinski: 
“Our purpose in having trainees is to 
find future committeemen and to have 
replacements ready in the event of 
death, illness, or resignation.” 

Simplot Employees Credit Union in 
Caldwell, Idaho, with assets of $340.- 
000, sent its supervisory committee 
chairman to a two-week course at the 
School for Credit Union Personnel 
in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Compensating for loss of 
wages. One credit union 
that it compensates its supervisory 
committee chairman 
loses wages because he has to meet 


reported 
whenever he 


with the federal examiner or per- 
forms other essential credit union 
business. By vote of the membership, 
the same group also compensates its 
chairman for time lost from work in 
connection with league business. 
Promotion to higher offices. 
Advancements from supervisory com- 
mittee positions to the board are not at 
all unusual. Several of the supervisory 
committeemen were serving simul- 
taneously as directors, one as credit 
union vice-president and one as 
league president. A number of former 
committeemen are now serving their 
credit unions as directors and officers. 


One credit union president was pro- 
moted to his present position from 
the chairmanship of his supervisory 
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PARTICIPATION AT BOARD MEETINGS makes supervisory 
committeemen Louis Krohn and Takeshi Yamashiro “feel like 


a vital part of the credit union.” 


committee. “Service on the super- 
visory committee,” he said, “is time 
consuming. But it also brings many 
rewards. Perhaps the most valuable 
is the knowledge that the safety of 
the credit union depends on the proper 
performance of the committee’s func- 
tion.” 

Meals and mileage. Most groups 
provide their supervisory committee- 
men with refreshments or meals dur- 
ing working sessions on evenings, 
Saturdays or Sunday. One credit 
union prefers to pay a fixed meal 
allowance rather than actual expenses. 
Several groups compensate commit- 
teemen who use their cars for out-of- 
town meetings. Usually the compensa- 
tion is a flat rate for each mile 
traveled. 

Office key and files. Several com- 
mittee chairmen reported they carry 
keys to the credit union office and 
have independent access to all records 
at all times. Most committees main- 
tain locked files to which only the 
committeemen have keys. In one large 
group, the supervisory committee has 
its own locked desk in the credit union 
building. 

Reports furnished to commit- 
tee. Most committeemen receive a 
copy of the previous month’s financial 
and statistical report either before, 
during, or immediately after, the 
monthly board meeting. Several 
groups furnish all of their committee- 
men with complete board minutes. 
These are either mailed to the com- 


mitteemen immediately after the 


monthly meeting or shortly before the 
next meeting. A majority of the com- 
mittees also receive monthly lists of 
opened and closed accounts. 

A number of groups maintain in- 
dividual folders or portfolios for their 
supervisory committeemen. These 
folders are usually identical with those 
kept for the board members. Con- 
tents of the folders vary from the 
financial statements for the previous 
twelve months, to a complete file of 
all current reports and minutes. 

Idaho State Employees Credit 
Union in Boise, Idaho, a credit union 
with 1,005 members and assets of 
$351,000, furnishes its supervisory 
committee chairman each month with: 
a financial statement, a statistical re- 
port, a trial balance, a list of new 
members, and minutes of the board 
meeting. Chairman Rulon Swensen 
(who is a former treasurer of his 
credit union and now is treasurer of 
the State of Idaho), says, “It’s impos- 
sible to overestimate the importance of 
the supervisory committee’s responsi- 
bilities. I consider it essential that the 
committee receive all relevant reports 
and minutes and make a thorough 
study of them. Only by being fully 
up-to-date, can the committeemen dis- 
charge their duties properly.” 

Committee recommendations. 
Whenever they are dissatisfied with 
the manner in which the staff, board 
or another committee handles specific 
procedures, most of the supervisory 
committeemen interviewed obtain all 
pertinent data and records and pre- 
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Better Supervisory Committees 


sent them to the full board of direc 

tors for consideration and action. 
Most boards give very careful con 

sideration to the recommendations 


ol their supervisory committees, 
judging from this survey. One com 
mittee secured the dismissal of the 
failure to follow th 
committee’s request to improve ope! 
after the board had 


warned the manager twice at the com 


manager for 
ating practices, 


mittee’s suggestion. 

Only one credit union reported a 
serious disagreement between the 
directors and the supervisory com 


When the board declined to 


correct an illegal action pointed out 


mittee 


by the committee, the committeemen 
took their complaint to the govern 
ment supervisory authority. Upon in 
vestigation, the legal authority sus 
tained the committee and ordered the 
board to institute corrective action 
within sixty days 
Stay Out of Operation 

But while the supervisory com 
mittee has broad authority and re- 
sponsibility, it does not concern itself 
with routine operation, the partici 
pating committeemen pointed out 
[ypical of this approach to the com 
mittee’s duties is that of Elwin Graves. 
supervisory committee chairman at 
New Hampshire State 
Federal Credit Union in Concord. 
New Hampshire, which has 3,44] 
members with assets of 2.3 million 


“We review the credit 


minutes on a quarterly basis. We also 


} mploye ts 


committee 


review the board minutes to ascertain 
whether all board policies and i 
structions have been carried out. But 
we positively will not become in 
volved with the operation of the 
That is a matter for the 


treasurer-manager, 


credit union 
not for the super 
visory committee, 

Outside audits,’ More and mor 
credit external 


unions are hiring 


auditors and clerical assistants 
iid their supervisory committees. In 
ill cases, the outside accountants r 
port directly to the supervisory com 
mittee. Payment of external auditors 
is usually on a monthly, quarterly, o1 
innual fee basis. But some groups 
pay both their auditors and clerical 
assistants by the hour 

Says chairman Wilkins of Newco 


Credit Union: “Tt is important that 
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whether he is a CPA, CA 
or a committee 


the auditor 
be absolutely inde- 
pendent. An outsider would be much 
more independent than any commit- 
tee of insiders. This would be the 
primary advantage of using an ex- 
ternal auditing firm.” 

At New Hampshire State Employ- 
ees Federal Credit Union, paid assist- 
ants and CPA audits have reduced 
the committee’s work time from fif- 
leen or twenty to two and one-half 
hours monthly. The committee’s clerk 
now spends forty hours quarterly; 
the CPA at least two days quarterly. 
The CPA’s annual fee is $1,000. “I 
am losing money under this arrange 
ment,” he claims, “but I don’t mind 
it because I am gaining valuable 
experience. Eventually, | hope to get 
the accounts of many credit unions. 
By then I'll know how to conduct a 
credit union audit quickly and efh- 
ciently. It takes time to become accus- 
tomed to the bookkeeping prac tices of 
credit unions.” 

Another credit union reported that 
its external auditor is invited to at- 
tend all board meetings. He rarely 
misses a meeting. But he isn’t paid 
for his attendance. 

Supervisory authority exami- 
nations. A standard procedure for 
many credit unions is to invite the 
supervisory committee to attend all 
meetings of the board with the super- 
visory authority’s examiners. Several 
supervisory committees report private 
meetings with their government ex- 
uminers. The purpose of these meet- 
ings is to ask questions and exchange 
information and ideas. One commit- 
tee makes it a special point to meet 
with the full board after each super- 
visory authority examination to dis- 
cuss and follow through on the ex- 
aminer’s recommendations. 

Account verification. Most of 
the committees interviewed have a 
private post office box for verification 
returns. Only the committeemen have 
keys. Committees which do not have 
postofhie: usually 
o return verifi- 


their own boxes 
request the members 
cation confirmations or corrections to 
the chairman’s residence or business 
address. 

Both small and large credit unions 
are finding ledger microfilming and 


printing of miniature ledger sheets 


both economical and time-saving for 
share account verification. At Ascen- 
Federal Credit 
Union in Portland, Oregon, which has 
fewer than 500 members and assets 
under $100,000, the microfilming is 
handled by a commercial firm. The 
committee checks the prints against 
the ledgers for amounts; then folds, 
addresses and mails the prints with a 
rubber stamp requesting returns to 
the committee. Ascension’s supervi- 
sory committee chairman Keith Dud- 
ley said, “This combination of micro- 
filming and printing cuts our verifi- 


sion Parishioners 


cation time in half. Cost per print is 
six and three quarters cents. Micro- 
filming of the ledgers is included in 
this charge.” 

Portland Postal Employees Credit 
a $2.3 
million, relatively old credit union 
with seven times as many members, 
does the same thing—differently. 

The committeemen themselves mic- 
rofilm the members’ ledgers for the 
annual verification. The microfilm is 
processed by Recordak and printed on 
miniature ledger sheets. The sheets 
are so arranged that they can be 
folded into window envelopes to save 
the cost of individual addressing. 
Portland Postal’s cost for microfilm- 
ing and printing is four and six-tenths 


Union, in the same city, 


cents per ledger, chairman Ogilvie 
reports. 

This Oregon committee has devel- 
loped and printed its own passbook 
verification record card. The card has 
space for thirty annual verification 
returns. 

Special committee services. 
Several credit unions report that their 
supervisory committeemen also serve 
in a variety of capacities not directly 
related to their primary responsi- 
bility, such as giving advice to the 
board or committees; serving as elec- 
tion supervisors at the annual meeting 
upon request of the board; and serv- 
ice on the credit union’s employee 
relations committee. 

Disbursements, The checks and 
controls over disbursements vary sub- 
stantially. On the recommendations of 
one committee, the credit union’s 
monthly statements and cancelled 
checks are sent by the bank directly 
to the treasurer (who is not the man- 
ager). The committee views this 
arrangement as additional supervision 
of the manager who handles all dis- 
bursements. 

Another supervision committee has 
reserved to itself the right to open the 
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SUPERVISORY COMMITTEES SHOULD BE COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT, say these experienced committeemen: Elwin Graves, supervisory 
committee chairman of New Hampshire State Employees Federal Credit Union (Concord); George Erselius, supervisory committee chairman 
of Espee Federal Credit Union (Los Angeles, Calif.); and supervisory committee secretary Floyd Ogilvie of Portland (Ore.) Postal Employees 


Credit Union. 


envelopes with the monthly bank 
statement and cancelled checks. 
Washington Central Credit Union 
in Seattle, with assets of $2.8 million, 
has a very comprehensive check on de- 
posits and disbursements. The group’s 
manager mails daily to the super- 
visory committee chairman a com- 
plete set of carbon copies of all cash 
vouchers issued (all checks are issued 
with two duplicates). The monthly 


bank statement and all cancelled 


checks are sent.to the supervisory 
committee by the bank. The commit- 
tee reconciles the statement, compares 
the cancelled checks with the dupli- 
cate vouchers already in its posses- 
sion, forwards the checks to the credit 
union and retains its sets of carbon 


vouchers for seven years. 
Committee records. There is 
considerable variation in the types of 
records maintained by 
committees. 


supervisory 
Several groups 
maintaining their own 


report 
-onfidential 
lists of all account numbers issued. 
They determine the status of each 
number during the annual passbook 
verification. One committee receives 
a duplicate of each new membership 
card issued. Another maintains a file 
of photographs of all accounts closed 
during the previous -year. A third 
committee keeps dupli« ates of its own 
minutes as well as of all ledgers at the 
committee clerk’s home to preserve 
records in case of fire in the office. 
These minutes and ledgers are brought 
up-to-date every six months. 
Co-signing financial statement. 
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Several of the credit unions empha- 
sized the importance of the super- 
visory committee by requesting the 
committeemen to cosign the monthly 
financial and statistical report which 
is posted in the credit union office and 
often throughout the plant or other 
areas frequented by the membership. 

Budgeting committee expenses. 
A minority of those credit unions we 
talked with report formal budgets for 
their supervisory committees. Most 
committees under implied 
board authority to incur reasonable 
expenses which receive formal board 
approval on receipt of the invoice. A 
few groups require their committees 
to submit specific disbursement re- 


operate 


quests for each anticipated expense. 

At New Hampshire State Employ- 
ees Federal Credit Union, the mem- 
bers of the supery isOry committee and 
the budget committee meet to dis- 
cuss the supervisory committee’s bud- 
get requests. 

Annual meeting. Most supervi- 
sory committees report to the mem- 
bership during the annual meeting 
either orally, or in writing, or both, 
Tue Brince survey shows. 

Credit union presidents frequently 
give recognition to their supervisory 
committees by thanking them in the 
presidential report. In several groups, 
the president annually explains to the 
membership why the supervisory 
committee is important to the sound 
operation of the credit union. Another 
widespread practice is to ask the 
committeemen to stand and receive 


the members’ recognition for their 
“outstanding work, devotion to duty, 
and willingness to spend uncounted 
hours without compensation.” 

Additional recognition. Other 
forms of recognition brought out by 
this survey include: (1) radio inter- 
views of the chairman of the super- 
visory committee; (2) posting the 
names of the committeemen on all 
bulletin boards following the annual 
meeting; (3) listing the names of 
the committeemen in the employee 
paper following the annual meeting; 
and (4) articles about each board 
member and committeeman in the 
employee paper, with the person’s 
photograph. 

Conclusion. It is not enough to 
elect or appoint a supervisory com- 
mittee and then leave it to its own 
devices in the hope that it will know 
what to do and how to do it. Super- 
visory committees are entitled to 
board, committee, member and staff 
support. They need training. ade- 
quate operating funds, and recog- 
nition. They cannot operate in a 
vacuum but require the cooperation of 
the entire official family. 

The present trend is toward in- 
creased outside assistance for the 
committeemen. This does not relieve 
the committee of its primary respon- 
sibility. It merely shifts the work of 
the committeemen from detailed 
auditing to working side by side 
with external accountants who are 
under the committee’s supervision. 

Reprints available. Prices on p. 30 





ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING... 


NLECTRONIC computers sound so 
| 4 fabulous, most people think only 
siant enterprises can make use of 
them. Sunday supplements are full of 
irticles about electronic brains that 
fill a whole room and require invest 
ments of millions of dollars, but can 
solve problems in minutes which have 
bedeviled mathematicians for centur 
ies. It's no wonder few credit unions 
have thought seriously about ele 
tron bookkeeping 

But the fact is that many credit 
ind not just the largest ones 
can make remarkable savings with 


the he Ip of electronics 


unions 


Furthermore, it's not necessary to 
lie up money in equipment Take a 
look at what Electra Credit Unio 
with $1.4 million in assets, has done 

“We started using a magneti tape 
omputer last spring and we antici 
pate an overall annual saving of som 
reports Mrs. Kathryn Re 
nard, the treasurer of this Portland 


86.000" 


Oregon credit union 
Electra’s electroni 
handled by 


center 


iccounting 
1 commercial processing 
Che credit union had an initial 
cost of $400 for programing ther 
entered into a contract for an indeh 
nite period. This contract provides for 
charges of nine cents per monthly 
member statement, plus three cents 
for each transaction. With some 1.850 
members and approximately 1,600 
payroll deduction transactions, Ele 
tra is currently paying a monthly 
service charge of approximately $300 
This includes the cost of stationary for 
both the individual members stat 
ments and account analyses 

Before installation of its electroni 
Electra had 


four full time employees ind one part 


data processing system 


time worker The credit union also 
used outside assistance at a cost of 
$350 for computing and recording 
dividends Since starting its new data 


last May 
duced its othe staff by one part time 


processing Electra has re 


8 


and one full-time employee. 

Comments treasurer Renard: “What 
we want to do is provide the best 
available service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Data processing enables us 
to expand and improve our member- 
ship services and at the same time we 
have more money for increased edu- 
cational activities.” 


How It Works 

Here are some of the details of 
Electra’s data processing: 

The credit union indicates all 
amounts collected on a cash receipt 
triplicate which is designed for ma- 
chine processing. Disbursements are 
similarly on _ triplicate 
vouchers. Copies of both types of 


transactions are sent daily to the proc- 


rec orded 


essing center. One day after receiving 
Electra’s listing, the processing center 
furnishes the credit union with an 
itemized transaction list. This list is 
used for ready reference as a daily 
ledger. It is arranged by account 
number. 

These are the data included in the 
daily listing: date, account number, 


transaction code, share payment, 


share withdrawal, loan payment, new 


loan, and manually computed interest 
for loans of terminating members. 

Payroll deductions are listed during 
the initial programing. Afterwards 
they are retained internally in the 
machine. Only changes in payroll 
deduction are reported to the process- 
ing center. 

On the basis of the daily trans- 
action sheets and the retained payroll 
deductions, the data processing cen- 
ter prepares an itemized monthly 
statement for each member as well as 
a detailed monthly analysis of every 
individual share and loan account. 
The monthly analysis includes: ac- 
count number, name, amount of pay- 
ment, last payment date, late pay- 
ments, current and year-to-date inter- 
est, loan and share balances, accumu- 
lated share months and payroll deduc- 
tion amounts. 
committee chairman 
Rodney P. Colton says, “At present 
we are trying to remove a few oper- 
ational bugs from our new system. 
For instance, sometimes an employee 


Supervisory 


forgets to list the member's share 
account number for each transaction. 
Without this number, the processing 
center is unable to complete our end- 
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of-month balance. After our staff has 
learned to list the account numbers in 
the designated portion of each receipt, 
we should have the monthly analyses 
in our office by the third working 
day of the month. Member statements 
will be ready for mailing at the same 
time.” 
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Tape vs. Punched Card 

There are substantial advantages in 
using magnetic tape for data process- 
ing, one of Electra’s officers reports. 
“This type of processing uses a com- 
puter which can retain internally all 
the data pertaining to a member's 
account. A punched card installation, 
on the other hand, requires consider- 
able card handling and machine proc- 
essing in order to produce similar 
results. The computer can perform 
multiple transactions in a single proc- 
ess, while in most cases a punched 
card system requires separate process- 
ing for each transaction. Another 
useful by-product of magnetic tape 
processing is an automatic break- 
down of loans by types and amounts 

at no extra cost.” 
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FROM THE MANAGING DIRECTOR: 


Credit Union Members 


Are Capable People! 


gare: UNIONS have proved 
what humanitarian lead- 
ers have long known—that 
plain, ordinary, average people 
have literally unlimited abili- 
ties! Business leaders are amaz- 
ed to find out that factory work- 
ers, farmers, truck drivers, 
housewives, clerks and just the 
general run of the mill of people 
can do a terrific job of operating 
a multi-million dollar business 
known as a credit union! The 
officers of these credit unions are 
almost always people who have 
never had any business experi- 
ence in their lives; and their 
only training is what they get 
within the credit union move- 
ment! 

People do have the ability to 
do things for themselves! When 
the challenge is there, the “com 
mon man” becomes a very un- 
commonly capable man (and 
the same is true for women) ! 

One reason credit unions are 
desired by leaders of some of the 
developing countries of the 
world is that the local credit 
union becomes a _ training 
ground for local leadership 
and that leadership then goes 
far over and above and beyond 
just the local credit union! 


Renting Money 
Costs Money 

You read the article, “Ser- 
vicemen and Credit,” in the 
July Bripce, and undoubtedly 
this paragraph quoted from the 
It’s Your Money (a publication 
of the United States Marines) 
caught your eye as it did mine: 
“Remember credit costs money. 
Renting credit is like renting a 
house or car—you have to pay 
to use it.” 

That’s text enough for a num- 
ber of good sermons! And mil 


lions of our credit union mem- 
bers—and many more mil- 
lions of people who should be 
credit union members—need to 
take the sermon to heart. Credit 
union leaders everywhere are 
aware of the fact that too many 
debtors simply keep track of the 
weekly or monthly payments 
by total—and have no concep- 
tion of the proportion of those 
payments going for pure “rent” 
on the borrowed money. 

And, what goes for “rent” on 
credit, isn’t buying an electrical 
appliance, a home, an automo- 
hile or a vacation! 

One of the biggest jobs facing 
every credit union in its educa- 
tional program—family finan- 
cial counseling and all the rest 
—is to get the people who bor- 
row to realize that renting 
money costs money! The idea is 
not to stop their borrowing—but 
to get them to count the cost of 
borrowing and to budget for 
that cost. 


How’s Our Image? 

Most of the public’s image of 
the credit union movement is 
created by the individual credit 
union and its members. Of 
course, the leagues and CUNA 
and affiliates add to it, but what 
people in general think of the 
credit union movement is deter- 
mined pretty largely by contact 
with local credit unions and 
credit union people. 

Have you been working at 
creating a better image lately? 
Have you been telling your 
friends and acquaintances 
associates and employers—of 
the wonderful things that the 
credit union has done for you 
and that the credit union has 
done for those you know? 

H. Vance Austin. 











FANCY FIGURING: 


Credit unions exist as part ol the 
The statistics 
of the movement and the individual 


labric of the economy 


credit union must be seen in the light 
of increased money supply, savings, 
and credit. To view the growth of 
credit unions as independent of these 
forces does not lead to understanding 
Credit unions in one state grow in 
some relationship to the ability of 
the members to save. [f both industry 
and farming are in a depression, the 
credit unions may just hang on. while 
other credit unions in safe employ 
ment, such as some government serv 
ice, may grow. 

For a credit union to show its up 
ward trend lines in savings and loans 
without providing information of 
some type on wage levels, the wages 


paid in a plant or the prosperity of 


CHART | 
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the firm involved, leads to some un- 
fortunate comparisons. A credit union 
in the auto industry that did not grow 
during 1956 or 1957. 


producing seven million cars a year, 


when it was 


was running against a trend. But, a 
credit union in the steel industry that 
could maintain its growth trend in 
the terrible winter of 1960-61 was an 
extremely efficient operation. 

Just arranging statistics without re 
lationship to the current economi 
facts directly affecting the members’ 
lives and the credit union, leaves us 
in a splendid isolation. 

Just by existing, most credit unions 
grow. If no relation is made to the 
age of the credit union, comparisons 
ire not too useful. 

Federal credit unions in operation 
two to three vears on December 31, 


CHART II 
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1959, had average assets of $50,591 
while those in operation seven to eight 
years had assets of $190,044. So by 
just staying open during an inflation 
the credit union may grow. 


Who is average? 

Any study of credit unions will use 
the term average. Normally, this 
means the arithmetic mean. Yet, the 
fact that a few of the members have 
large savings or large loan balances 
can produce an average that may be 
meaningless. Where exactly were the 
credit unions larger, in Alabama or 
North Dakota? 

The Credit Union Y earbook showed 
that in 1960 in Alabama the mean 
average savings per credit union was 
an estimated $255,357, but the me- 
dian was only $41,210. In North 
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uses and abuses of statistics 


Dakota the mean average savings was 
$107,886, the median was $44,105. 
What exactly are the shares 
held by 51% of your mem- 
bers? To cite only the arithmetic 
mean may be actually a bit dishonest. 
Just because a certain figure repre- 
sents the exact average, do not assume 
it truly represents the statistical prob- 
abilities in a credit union. The state 
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- in Business Week 


of Ohio provides information on state 
chartered credit unions, showing 
share accounts distributed by dollar 
amounts. At the end of 1959, 58.2% 
of the shareholders had share balances 
less than $100. Yet the arithmetic 
mean share per member was $397 
with over half the members having 
less than $100 in shares. 


With a ruler and paper 

The same figures can be shown in 
various forceful projections by the use 
of a chart. For example, the growth 
of assets of the credit unions in the 
United States as compared to banks 
can be presented: 

1. In relationship to the actual dol- 
lar amounts. Credit unions are a slow 
but steady growing force at the very 
bottom of a very large chart (Chart 1). 

2. We can use some semi-logarith- 
mic charts that show the rate of 
change of different statistics. These 
show that based on our past growth 
we are growing faster than commer- 
cial banks in the United States 
(Chart II). 

3. By rearranging the axis of the 
semi-logarithmic chart so that we 
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have a break in the large chart we 
now have a smaller chart showing the 
credit means fairly close to the assets 
of the banks (Chart III). 

4. Or by a variation in the use of 
index numbers, credit unions can be 
growing faster than banks (Chart 
IV). 

Some credit union charts can be 
used in the same manner. As an exam- 
ple, it will be noticed that there has 
been a large growth of the median 
assets of Federal credit unions by 
Chart V, while in actuality the exact 
same statistics when presented in 
Chart VI show that the growth has 
heen small to say the least. 

Most people do not look at the base 
or read the axis. Credit union people 


should. 


Choose the right base 

So often do we hear about the spec- 
tacular growth of the credit union 
movement, that we are accustomed to 
think in such terms of growth. By 
turning dollar amount changes into 
percentage changes remarkable prog- 
ress can be found. A credit union 
last year that had $5,000 in assets 
may now have $15.000 or a rise of 


CHART V 
MEDIAN ASSETS — FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 
For End of 1959 — $83,000 
For End of 1960 — $87,100 
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200% while a credit union with 
$1,000,000 in assets may only have 
$1,500,000 the next year or a rise of 
only 50%. Any $1,000,000 credit 
union that can obtain 50% more in 
assets in one year is quite remarkable. 
Yet, from a percentage point of view 
it is not doing as well as the other 
credit union in the town that had a 
rise of 200%. Since 1954 the credit 
union movement has witnessed a de- 
cline in the percentage increase in 
membership over the preceding year. 
In 1959 there was only an 8% in- 
crease in members or only 830,977 
new members were added to the 
credit union movement. Yet, only once 
before in the history of the credit 
union movement, in 1956, have more 
members joined. Percentage-wise, 
1959 was not a very good year. Mem- 
bership-wise, it was the second best in 
our history. 

To put it another way, when statis- 
tics on instalment credit were first 
collected in 1929 most commercial 
banks were not interested in provid- 
ing such risky loans. Therefore, credit 
unions in the first part of 1929 actu- 
ally had more instalment credit, in 
dollars, than all commercial banks. 
If we take this period as a base for 
growth patterns with some adjustment, 
the commercial banks are growing at 


CHART VI 
MEDIAN ASSETS — FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 
For End of 1959 — $83,000 
For End of 1960 — $87,100 
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a fasier rate than credit unions (Chart 
VII). By shifting the base to Decem- 
ber 1939, credit unions are seen as 
growing faster in instalment credit 
outstanding than commercial banks 
(Chart VIII). The same can be shown 
if the base is shifted to December 
1945 (Chart IX and IXa). 

In addition, by choosing the right 
cycle paper, different impressions can 
be provided as to the magnitude of the 
growth (Charts Villa and [Xa). 

As the credit union base grows it 
takes larger and larger numbers to 
achieve the same percentage increase 
in members, assets, shares and loans. 
When credit small the 


percentage increases must be large. 


unions are 


Let us take another example. In 
1959 credit unions increased in loans 
outstanding by $629,000,000 or better 
than 20.4% over the previous year. 
Commercial banks with $12.78 bil- 
lions in instalment credit saw their 
increase in instalment credit held to 
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only $2.49 billion, but the percentage 
gain was roughly the same although 
the increase in dollars was nearly four 
times as great. With such increases in 
percentage we have to run at an ex- 
hausting pace just to keep up with the 
banks. 


When in doubt, leave them out 


Except when the law demands it 
there is nothing forcing people to re- 
port all of the facts. Some facts may 
be left out, probably with proper 
footnoting. It is very seldom that peo- 
ple read footnotes. Each year, as an 
example, the Social Security Bulletin 
publishes a roundup of statistics on 
state chartered credit unions, Last 
year Georgia and Oklahoma state 
chartered credit unions had nearly 
$51 million in loans outstanding but 
less than $1 million in shares. Since 
Federal credit unions may not accept 
deposits, only shares are published in 
comparison for both Federal and state 
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chartered credit unions. But, through 
peculiar state laws, what are consid- 
ered savings via shares in most states, 
are mainly deposits in these two 
states. Therefore, these two states nor- 
mally appear near the bottom of any 
listing of credit union states accord- 
ing to shares. 

For a credit union the same may 
be done with member-borrower rela- 
tionships. For membership, everyone 
is counted: members, their wives, 
children. When the ratio of borrowers 
to members is determined for the 
annual report, it may be that some 
credit unions only desire to include 
the primary member so that the ratio 
of borrowers to members may appear 
high. 


It is always a special example 


Look at the June 10, 1961 issue of 
Business Week which states that a 
loan up to $300,000 can be made by 
credit unions. Since Federal credit 
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unions can only lend up to 10% of 
their unimpaired capital to any one 
borrower, this could mean that only 
those over $3 million in assets could 
have made these loans. Of course, the 
credit union with assets from $2-3 
million could not have made these 
loans but there is no way of cutting 
them out of the statistics of the 146 
over $2 million in assets out of a 
possible 9,447 Federal credit unions 
in 1959. With the median credit 
union chartered by the Federal gov- 
ernment only $87,100, these examples 
are not meaningful. For all credit un- 
ions in the United States using similar 
standards in 1958, 99.2% had assets 
below $3 million. Still, such loans can 
be made. As an example, a state cen- 
tral may make such a loan to a mem- 
ber credit union or a loan may be 
made to the member who is also the 
employer to provide some very vital 
funds for a short period of time. Ex- 
amples may be discovered here and 
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there, but the overwhelming number 
of credit unions cannot make such an 
exceptional loan. 

One example may be found to 
prove a point and may be used to 
show that credit unions are doing 
things that actually are not being 
done normally. 


Spurious correlations 

Although a set of statistics seems 
mathematically exact, a little common 
sense is needed before you can use it 
to prove anything. For instance, credit 
union growth has been great in the 
past few years. Some of the critics of 
the credit union movement have de- 
clared that a good deal of this growth 
has been based on the subsidies of the 
sponsors. Yet, when these so-called 
subsidies existed in the middle 1940's 
credit union declined. Perhaps growth 
is a more complex operation than is 
generally considered by the critics of 
the credit unions. 


CHART IXa 
GROWTH OF INSTALLMENT CREDIT 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND CREDIT UNIONS BETWEEN 
DECEMBER 1945 AND DECEMBER 1960 
(Ratio Scale) 
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CHART X 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INSTALLMENT 
CREDIT HELD BY COMMERCIAL 
BANKS AND CREDIT UNIONS 1939-1961 
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George-Ship 

In his novel 1984 George Orwell 
introduced the concept of “new think” 
or new meanings to old words. 
George-Ship simply means that if you 
repeat a statement long enough from 
an authoritative source it will be ac- 
cepted. Some have stated time and 
time again that the credit unions are 
catching up to banks. These critics 
never let facts stand in the way of a 
good hard statement. Unfortunately 
the gap between credit unions and 
banks now stands at $13 billion and 
has been increasing. (Chart X.) The 
gap has not been decreasing. 

While these techniques of faney 
figuring and George-Ship may be 
used by others, care should be taken 
by credit union leaders to see that 
they are not being used in their areas. 

It must not be forgotten that statis- 
tical techniques are still no substitute 
for straight thinking about the mean- 
ing of the credit union movement. 
If these statistics do not help us serve 
the credit union member, they should 
not be considered as useful. 


This article and the accompany- 
ing charts were adapted from a 
presentation prepared by Dr. 
Walter Polner, CUNA director of 
research, economics and statistics. 
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A new, year-round program 


of the leagues and CUNA, specially 


to meet the needs of larger credit unions 


The Credit Union Bridge spent sev- 
eral lengthy sessions with the staff 
committee working on this neu pro- 
gram, asking the most commonly 
heard questions about this new ser 


ice. Here is the gist of their answers 


Q. What's it all about? It’s 
news to me. 


A. No wonder. The service is brand 
new; it was just approved at the Aug 
ust meeting of the CUNA executive 
Briefly, the larger credit 
unions, and the people who run them, 


committe 


need special help because they have 
problems that are different from those 
To fill this 
leagues and CUNA are 
developing a year-round program to 
be called Credit 


Services. CUES for short 


of smaller credit unions 
need. the 


Union Executive 


Q. What do you 
larger credit unions? 


mean by 


A. Assets are not a measure of size, 
We're thinking in 


terms of credit unions which have 


in this instance 


full-time operating personnel. Rapidly 
expanding credit unions often need 


particular help 


Q. What's different 
larger credit unions? 


about 


A. Of course, basically, all credit 
unions are more alike than they are 
different. And in numbers, the large 
credit unions are not so many 
Perhaps 1,000 to 1,100 have a million 
dollars in assets; that’s only one in 
twenty-five. But these credit unions 
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are noticed. They have 
they advertise, they 


buildings, 
develop new 
plans, they often serve a large mem- 
bership. They have special problems, 


too, 


(. What problems? 


A. First of all, as the credit union 
grows, so does the complexity of the 
operation. All sorts of new decisions 
and plans are necessary. There are 
employees relations 
to worry about; salary scales, fringe 


and personnel 


benefits, even labor negotiations. 
Housing the credit union sometimes 
means a major investment, with im- 
portant decisions to be made about 
buying property, architecture, office 
planning, and so forth. Machine ac- 
counting is a necessity in a larger 
group. How do you make the best 
choice? What is the experience of 
other credit unions like yours? You 
certainly don’t want to rely on a 
salesman’s recommendation. 

Then there is the need to analyze, 
and to predict future operations on a 
hig scale: there is the need for proper 
budgeting. Questions of investment, 
and liquidity come up. Sponsor rela- 
tions become different as the credit 
union grows, and as the group of 
members grows larger, it’s harder to 
keep close to your people. 

Other kinds of enterprises often 
hire specialists with these various 
skills, but in the credit union we 
often expect one man, the treasurer- 
manager, to combine most of them. 


Q. Whom would you call an 


Credit 


Union 
Executive 
Services 


executive in a credit union? 
A. We're thinking not only of the 
treasurer, or treasurer-manager, and 
his assistant—the people who carry 
out board policy—but also of the 
policymakers themselves: certainly 
the president, and in many credit 
unions, other board members too. 
The aim of this new service is to 
provide knowledge and tools to help 
these credit union executives do their 
jobs better. 
credit union executives come up 
through the ranks. Overall, that’s 
probably the best way. But they usu- 
ally lack formal management train- 
ing. This service will help fill that 
gap, and we believe that it will lead 
to recognition and upgrading in the 
credit union field as a career. 


A good percentage of 


Q. What kind of activities will 
this new Credit Union Executive 
Services offer? 


A. The services will, of course, 
grow and change as the needs become 
more apparent, or change. But as a 
starter, some of the services to which 
we are already committed include 
research, education, management con- 
sultation and publications. 


Q. Could you be specific? 


A. Okay—We're going to collect, 
analyze and distribute the results of 
research on matters of urgent con- 
cern to people running large credit 
unions. Right now, we're in the proc- 
ess of finishing up a study on cen- 
tralized accounting and data process- 
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which will enable a 
number of credit unions to get the 
benefit of the latest scientific tech- 
niques to handle bookkeeping. 

I might add, all of the research 
done will be for immediate, practical 
application to answer the needs of 


ing systems, 


larger credit unions. 


Q. What do you plan in the 
field of education? 


A. First of all, we're holding an 
international conference for credit 
union executives in Denver, Colorado, 
June 3-7. It’s for both elected officials 
and top management of large credit 
unions. Some of the sessions will be 
just for policymakers, some just for 
managers. Others will be combined. 
where matters of common concern 
are studied. This will be a concen- 
trated, high-level conference, with 
outstanding resource leaders, on day- 
to-day problems of these larger credit 
unions. 

Regional conferences are also part 
of our plans. In fact, they've already 
started. It goes without saying, in all 
of these activities we work hand in 
hand with the leagues. 

Q. You mentioned publica- 
tions. What kind? 


A. A handbook of credit union 
management is the first. This will 
apply the best thinking on the man- 
agerial skills to the big credit union 
operation. A professional journal, to 
be issued quarterly, is scheduled to 
begin in 1962. 
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*. . one of the most important 
things CUNA has done 


for some while.” 


MRS. MILDRED BOYD, chairman of 
the sub-committee appointed by the 
CUNA executive committee to work 
on this new program for larger credit 
unions. 


Q. Won't this compete with 
Credit Union Bridge magazine? 

A. No. THe Crepir Union Brince 
is an international magazine for all 
credit unions, on every aspect of the 
movement. This new publication 
would be devoted to technical mate- 
rial, of interest only to people involved 
in large-scale credit union operation. 
Every other profession has such a 
magazine, and credit union officials 
really need one, too. 


Q. What about the proposed 
association of professional credit 
union people? 


A. That’s being talked about in the 
credit union movement. Actually, 
local credit union manager's organi- 
zations are springing up independ- 
ently in different parts of North 
America, at least. It’s natural for 
people with like interests to want to 
get together and “chew the fat.” 


Q. But we already have our 
chapters, leagues and CUNA. 
Isn’t that enough? 


A. Those are organizations of 
credit unions. What is being talked 
about is an association of credit 
union executives—of people, not 
credit unions. Those who favor such 
a professional society, or association, 
do so because they believe it would 
be more useful if it were chartered by 
CUNA, and were existing, so to 
speak, within, and under the patron- 
age of the organized credit union 
movement, rather than as an inde- 
pendent group. 


Q. How does a credit union 
man go about getting informa- 
tion on CUES services? 


A. It will be available through the 
leagues, in most cases. Sometimes the 
leagues ask us, at CUNA, to mail 
directly to credit unions. First mail- 
ings about the conference in Denver, 
for instance, are being sent to all 
credit unions using the CUNA retire- 
ment savings program. Naturally, 
they're the larger ones. The leagues 
will soon be sending out details about 
this program, too. 


Q. Who's going to decide 
what this CUES program will 
contain; what services will be 
offered? 


A. The needs of the credit union 
people, as expressed to their leagues, 
and to CUNA, will shape up the pro- 
gram. We want suggestions and opin- 
ions, and I’m sure the committee in 
charge does, too. That’s a subcom- 
mittee of the CUNA executive com- 
mittee. The people on it are Mrs. 
Mildred Boyd of California, chair- 
man, Elmer Johnson of Rhode Island, 
and A. R. Glen of British Columbia. 

As Mrs. Boyd, committee chairman 
expressed it, “It is my honest convic- 
tion that this is one of the most 
important things CUNA has done for 
some while. I believe this program 
will be very well received by credit 
unions, because it fills a real need. 
The job needs to be done. We must 
he sure we do it well.” 





Credit unions can’t expect 
good relations with bankers unless they 


help them understand credit unions 


WHAT BANKERS SAY 


() R BANK’S relationship with credit 2) Some bankers are unaware of credit unions. Others number credit 
unions has been mutually bene their limited or inaccurate knowledge unions among their major customers. 
ficial. We frequently refer members of credit unions All except one say they are happy in 
to their credit unions . . . The credit (3) Most bankers are eager to be their business relationship. 
inion in turn refers its members to better informed about credit unions Most of the interviewed bankers 
ind welcome invitations to credit un- look beyond the immediate business 
That is one of the comments mad ion meetings as guests or speakers aspect. They view credit unions as an 
during a recent series of interview but the initiative must be taken by increasingly important economic and 
THe Creputr Union Brince talked the credit union. social force. 
with bank officers, to find out what (4) Bankers who understand credit But not all bankers were enthusi- 
they say about credit unions unions like them astic about credit unions, One threw 
Some of the major findings of this (5) All bankers resent unwarranted up his hands at the suggestion that 
survey ar ittacks on their honesty, integrity he might make a statement. He said: 
1) Many bankers know very | ind community-mindedness. “Do I like credit unions? Of course 
ibout credit unions becaus ei The banks visited by THe Crepit I don’t. They want to take over the 
contacts ve been limited to ov Union Brince vary in size, location banks. They are out to ruin us.” 
— ind experience. Some serve only a few Commented another banker, “Why 
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BANKER AND FORMER EMPLOYEE: J. Ben Posey, active 


vice-president, Bank of Crossett (Ark.) 


visits 


with Don 


Hawkins, assistant manager of Crossett Paper Mill Employees 


Federal Credit Union, formerly on the bank 


should | 


credit 


make a statement about 


unions? I don’t go around 


making statements about my other 
customers.” 

In both of these cases, local credit 
unions had used the bank’s checking 
account and lending services for many 
years. The second banker had made a 
loan to a credit union below the prime 
rate. But in neither of these instances 
had there been a direct contact be- 
tween the banker and the credit union. 


In the had 


assumed that the relationship with 


each case credit union 
the banker was good. 
The solution to this problem is 


simple: (1) invite your bankers to 


1961 


November, 


staff 


your annual meetings. Credit Union 
Day celebrations, chapter meetings 
and other special events; (2) let them 
view your membership and board in 
and (3) give them ample 
opportunity to ask questions. 

That’s usually all that is necessary 
for 


action; 


good credit union-banker rela- 
tions, the Crepit Union Brince sur- 
vey shows. 

Sixteen bankers made detailed com- 
ments. Here is what they had to say: 

Gerald Cabot, cashier of Windsor 
County National Bank in Windsor. 
Vermont: “We are glad that we have 
credit unions in Windsor. They make 
which we 


many loans to members 





BOUT CREDIT UNIONS 


would not wish to make—either be- 
cause the amount involved is too 
small or because the borrowers are 
unable to furnish us with adequate 
security. 

“Some of the loans which the local 
credit unions make are taking busi- 
ness away from us. This applies par- 
ticularly to car and mortgage loans. 
But consider this 
healthy and desirable. 

“By 
credit unions are boosting local trade 
and industry. We like this. And we 
appreciate the worthwhile centribu- 
tion which the credit unions are mak- 
ing to our community's economic 


we competition 


helping local residents, our 
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“EACH FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTION 


” . 
£ 
: 

— 


HAS ITS «7 . 


& ‘ \ ; 
AS ff 


RALPH J. COMSTOCK, JR., 


SR. VICE-PRES. 
First Security Bank of Idaho 


PLACE” 


FRED E. KIRSCHKE, PRES. GERALD CABOT, CASHIER 
Jefferson County Bank of Lakewood Windsor County National Bank 
Lakewood, Colorado Windsor, Vermont 


wellare 
Frank M. Browning, president 
of Bank of Utah in Ogden, Utah. and 
president of Bank of Ben Lon 
Utah: “Credit 
breed within our people the pre 
of capitalism that reach all the p 
nd without the 
have better helds if wh } 
Ralph J. Comstock, Jr.. 
vice president of First S« 
of Idaho it O ello. Id 


cause they enco race the 


Ben Lomond 


Com MutUnist 


ereby promote 
like other 
stitutior vide a healthy 
on the 
ertain ext 
compet 
the savir 
It is true that ¢ 
in the past made many sma 
ind unsecured loans which until on 
recently banks have found less attra: 
tive because of the risk and cost fa 
tors involved. There is today. however 
y proportion ol credit unior 
funds being channeled int ans se 
cured by both chattels and real estat 
ind it is in this field that we compet 
extensively with the credit: unions 
well as with other financial institu 
tions. We consider this competitior 
healthy ind essential to the public 
interest 1f our stem of tree enter 
prise is to be maintained 
“Compete as we may with the credit 
ippreciat their business 
Their deposit iccounts 
idditional funds for 


unions we 
is customers 


provide us with 
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loaning purposes and our experience 
in granting credit to them has been 
excellent. 

“As members of the business com- 
munity, we share in the credit unions’ 
community-mindedness and appreci- 
ate their civic spirit. We associate 
with them daily in our various com- 
munity activities and civic endeavors 
ind have always found them to be 
good citizens in every respect.” 

Frank C. Corry, president of 
First National Bank of Montpelier in 
Montpelier, Vermont: “Credit unions 
encourage thrift and make loans for 
good purposes. 

“In many respects, credit unions 
and banks complement each other. 
Credit unions relieve us from the em- 
barrassment of having to turn down 
loan applicants who can offer little 
more than their signatures as security. 
They make many small loans. We pre- 
fer to make larger loans for real estate 
and other major items. 

“It is true that credit unions are 
making some real estate loans. This 
means that they are both our custom- 
ers and our competitors. But we real- 
ize that credit unions are here to stay, 
that they perform an important fune- 
tion for our community and that they 


are good for our economy. That’s why 


we feel that a little competition be- 
tween us is healthy and in the public 
interest. 

William Dawson, president of 
Bank of Kearns in Kearns, Utah: “My 
experience has been that credit unions 
ire a big help to banks rather than a 


Pocatello, Idaho 


worry. We often send members to 
their credit union if they come to us 
for small loans. It just costs too much 
to bother about small loans. Instead 
of worrying about credit unions, we 
hope to have more of them. 

“Credit unions teach thrift for thei 
members. That is a good thing all 
around. The members develop a thrift 
habit, get good returns and establish 
a sound basis for credit when they 
need to borrow. 

“Bankers can learn to understand 
and appreciate credit union ideas, 
operations and principles by accept- 
ing invitations to their meetings. It 
is usually where bankers are insuffi- 
ciently informed about credit unions. 
that the relations between the two 
financial institutions are less than 
Bankers who 
like them. 
“I always supported credit union 
when I was in the 
United States Congress. My reason 
is simply that I feel that credit unions 
are good for the country.” 

George Jones, vice president and 
secretary of Pocatello National Bank 
in Pocatello. Idaho: “We like credit 
unions. They are civic minded, inter- 


cordial. understand 


credit unions 


legislation 


ested in the improvement of their 
communities, and dedicated to help 
their fellow-members. 

“The rapid growth of credit unions 
during the last quarter-century can 
only mean that they must have some- 
thing that their members want: low- 
cost loans, friendly service. and a 
helpful attitude to assist the members 
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BRUCE H. THOMAS, VICE-PRES. 


Omaha National Bank 
Omaha, Nebraska 


LOUIS S. LEATHAM, VICE-PRES. 
Beehive State Bank 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


WILLIAM DAWSON, PRES. 
Bank of Kearns 
Kearns, Utah 


GEORGE JONES, VICE-PRES. 
AND SEC. 


Pocatello National Bank 


in solving their own problems. 
“Banks, too, are now active in the 
personal loan field. That’s why there 
is an increasing competition between 
credit unions and banks. But there are 
many loans made by credit unions 
which we would have to reject. We 
have higher require- 
ments:in respect to collateral for loans. 
And, of course, many credit unions 


substantially 


make a large number of loans which 
are too small to be profitable to us. 

“We appreciate the credit unions’ 
interest in thrift promotion. This is 
an area in which we compete. But we 
recognize that credit unions are ren- 
dering an important service to both 
their members and their communities 
by doing everything possible to assist 
in the preservation of the members’ 
resources. 

“Credit here to stay. 
They are performing an important 
service in our national economy. We 
like to work with them as much as 


unions are 


information 
with each other. Only through a ready 


possible and exchange 


exchange of information about each 
other's operations can we gain a com- 
plete understanding of the services 
offered by 


tions. We consider such an exchange 


our two financial institu- 


of information wholesome because all 
of us stand to profit by it: banks by 
giving better service to credit unions; 
credit unions by making fuller use 
of the banks’ facilities.” 

Fred E. Kirschke, president of 
Jefferson County Bank of Lakewood 
in Lakewood, Colorado: “We have the 
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highest regard for the role played in 
our economy by credit unions. 
Through their unselfish service to 
their fellow-members, they are mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the 
improvement of our standard of liv- 
ing by encouraging thrift and pro- 
moting wise spending. 

“Our bank’s with 
credit unions has been mutually ben- 
eficial. We frequently refer members 
to their own credit unions to obtain 
loans which would benefit them. The 
credit union in turn refers its mem- 
bers to us for safe deposit service, 
trust accounts, travellers’ checks, real 
estate loans and defense bonds. One 
local credit union has posted a large 
sign in its office, 


relationship 


advertising our 
services, 

“Several of our staff members have 
served as speakers at Credit Union 
Day meetings. All of our top officers 
have attended credit union league and 
chapter meetings. Participating in 
these meetings is not only enjoyable 
but also very informative for us be- 
cause we like to learn as much as 
possible about credit unions. 

“We are also happy to report that 
several credit union annual meetings 
have been held in our bank’s hospital- 
ity room.” 

Louis S. Leatham, executive 
vice president of the Beehive State 
Bank in Salt Lake City, Utah: “I hold 
credit unions in high esteem. They are 
providing a service which neither 
banks nor other financial institutions 


can render. Banks lose money by 
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making loans as small as $200. Credit 
unions, on the other hand, can handle 
such loans easily as a service to their 
members. 

“Credit unions teach their members 
how to handle their own financial af.- 
fairs. Such educational programs not 
only benefit the members but also the 
entire community. 

“T see nothing in the credit union 
movement that is injurious to any 
other financial institution. Each finan- 
cial institution has its place in serving 
the community.” 

“The cooperative spirit of credit 
unions is something that will continue 
to grow as people are becoming more 
educated and gain a better under- 
standing of the advantages of banding 


together in groups to protect and pro- 
mote their interests. 

“In Utah, the relationship between 
the credit union leaders and the lead- 
ership of other financial institutions, 
seems to be of the highest type. That 


is because there is a good cooperative 
spirit between these various financial 
groups.” 

“If bankers would know more 
about credit unions, there would be a 
better relationship between our two 
financial institutions nationwide. In 
our state, credit unions and banks 
have a fine relationship becz.use bank- 
ers were given an opportunity to see 
the credit union movement in action 
at annual meetings, chapter, league 
and Credit Union Day events. 

“I have met many credit union 
officers, both in the United States and 
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Germany—where the credit union 
idea originated more than a century 
ago. All of these credit union leaders 
are dedicated people. Their first wish 
is to help their fellowmen. They are 
not trying to injure any other indi- 
vidual or institution.” 

Dr. ElRoy Nelson, vice-presi- 
dent and economist of First Security 
Corporation in Salt Lake City, Utah: 
“Credit unions are a major economic 
force. Foremost, they lead in develop- 
ing savings habits of members; sec- 
ondly in providing funds for con- 
sumer durable 


goods on a sound 


to our town. Through their thrift 
program they conserve the financial 
resources of their members and con- 
tribute significantly to the improve- 
ment of our economy. And through 
their loan service they enable hun- 
dreds of members with marginal 
credit ratings to have more conven- 
iences and comforts at 
home.” 

Henry Z. Persons, retired presi- 
dent and an active director of Ver- 
mont Bank and Trust Company in 
Brattleboro, Vermont: “Properly man- 
aged credit unions are a very great 


increased 


‘‘We know credit unions are here to stay.” 


financial basis 
“Credit unions are becoming in- 


creasingly favorite customers of 


banks. 


the credit unions are educating well 


With their missionary zeal, 


their members in establishing excel 
lent credit ratings, in the wise use of 
credit and in utilizing bank services 
for supplemental savings accounts, 
checking accounts and for commer- 
cial and mortgage borrowing. Over 
and above this, credit unions are pet 
forming the major economic function 
of saving, thus accumulating needed 
capital for the economic system 
funds for increased development. This 
s especially apparent in the Inter 
mountain Region.” 

Richard Parkinson, vice presi- 
dent of Concord National Bank, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire: “We like 
credit unions. They are an asset to 
business and to the community. We 
are glad to have them as customers. 

“Credit 


many interests in common: Both en 


unions and banks share 


courage thrift, both promote the wel 
fare of their communities, and both 
seek to raise the local standard of 
living. 

“Credit unions and banks also com 
pete with each other in the savings 
and loan fields. But this competition 
is healthy and desirable. 

“We know that credit unions are 
here to stay. And because we like 
them as customers, and as groups of 
public spirited citizens, we want to do 
everything in our power to maintain 
good relations with each other.” 

H. T. Patton, active vice presi- 
dent of Merchants and Planters Bank 
in Camden, Arkansas: “We like credit 


unions. They are an important asset 
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benefit to every community, whether 
it be large or small. 

“Credit unions fulfill a need which 
in many communities the bankers 
have failed to meet. 

“Credit unions are accomplishing a 
tremendous amount of good. I believe 
it would be of substantial public bene- 
fit if there were a credit union in 
every community up and down our 
valley.” 

Clyde A. Sudman, president of 
Guardian State Bank in Alliance, Ne- 
braska: “The credit unions have stim- 
ulated savings in the community. 
They have made credit available to 
some people who would otherwise 
have been unable to obtain it. Credit 
unions are an asset to our economy 
because they help keep our residents’ 
money in our community and state.” 

J. Ben Posey, active vice presi- 
dent of Bank of Crossett in Crossett, 
Arkansas: “Our relationship with the 
three credit unions in Crossett is most 
cordial. We are glad to have them as 
customers. And we appreciate the 
contribution which they are making 
to the economic growth and well- 
being of our community. 

“We have found that the credit 
unions help to ease certain collection 
problems due to their withholding 
system for repayment. There has been 
no conflict on this between customers 
of the credit’ unions and customers of 
the bank. It is apparent that the bank 
must lend only to customers who have 
proven credit records. Thus we have 
no hesitancy in saying that the credit 
unions do play an important role in 
the economy of the community. 

“None of the three credit unions 
in Crossett has had occasion to bor- 


row from us. But we feel sure that 
they will not hesitate to present a loan 
request for our consideration if need 
for one should arise. 

“A few months ago, one of our 
Crossett credit unions needed a re- 
placement for an employee who had 
resigned suddenly. The treasurer told 
us about the problem created by this 
vacancy. And he explained how dif- 
ficult it is to find a competent replace- 
ment on short notice. 

“Our bank took pleasure in cooper- 
ating and we offered to release one 
of our employees for employment by 
the credit union. Although we lost a 
long-time employee when our offer 
was accepted, we were glad to come 
to the credit union’s assistance.” 

Clifford A. Thatcher, vice presi- 
dent of Merchants National Bank in 
Manchester, New Hampshire: “We 
believe that credit unions are provid- 
ing an important service to their 
members. They make loans to people 
of modest means. And they encourage 
thrift. By rendering these services, 
credit unions are contributing toward 
increased economic activity and an 
improved standard of living. 

“As our customers, credit unions 
are providing us with valuable oper- 
ating capital through the funds which 
they keep in their checking and 
savings accounts. We appreciate 
having these funds. And we are glad 
that through their checking and 
savings accounts, we are participating 
in the credit unions’ worthwhile activi- 
ties of trying to uplift the economic 
condition of their members.” 

Bruce H. Thomas, vice presi- 
dent of Omaha Naticnal Bank in 
Omaha, Nebraska: “The credit union 
movement plays a useful role in the 
affairs of our state and our nation. 
Through their encouragement of sys- 
tematic thrift, credit unions are add- 
ing to our people’s financial reserves 
and resources. This is a contribution 
to both our economic and social wel- 
fare. 

“Well managed credit unions pro- 
vide commercial banks with desirable 
and useful business in both the lend- 
ing and the depository field; and the 
lending function of each tends to 
complement the other.” 

Most bankers are fair minded, and 
most have a sincere interest in their 
communities. And once they under- 
stand the credit union’s contribution 
to the community, they generally be- 
come firm friends of the credit union 
idea. 
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Keeping Posted 


ON CUNA SERVICES 


The CUNA program and services are planned on the basis of consultation 
between League officers and staff, the CUNA board and committee members and 
CUNA staff. The basic purpose of the CUNA program is to support, supplement 
and strengthen League programs. Most CUNA services are available through 
League offices; some are available directly. 


RESEARCH, ECONOMICS AND 
STATISTICS 


Staff is engaged in research to deter- 
mine the operational use of statistics by 
credit unions. (Walter Polner, director.) 


ORGANIZATION 


Announcements of the 1962 Interna- 
tional Credit Union Organization Cam- 
paign are now in the hands of all 
leagues. For details write to your League 
or CUNA Organization Department, Box 
431, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

The department cooperated with prep- 
arations for the October meeting of the 
international research committee on 
rural credit unions. The theme of the 
meeting was “The role of credit unions 
in rural areas development.” (Bob 
Dolan, director.) 


WORLD EXTENSION 

The department is participating in the 
Inter-American Conference on Coopera- 
tives in Bogota, Colombia, November 
6-11. A field representative is assisting 
the Haiti League to set up an effective 
program. (Olaf Spetland, director.) 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
Annual report design orders should 
be submitted to the department by mid- 
November for completion this year. The 
departmental service folder is available 
upon request. (Phil Davies, director.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Two new leaflets for credit union peo- 
ple and the public are now available 
through the leagues: One clarifies the 
income tax status of credit unions. The 


other deals with credit union safety, dis- 
cussing such subjects as stabilization 
and deposit insurance. (Warren Lutey, 
director.) 


EDUCATION 


The department is making plans for 
two training programs for young people 
in the credit union movement. One is a 
pre-career training program for recent 
college graduates to be conducted at the 
University of Wisconsin campus in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, during the summer of 
1962. The other is an exploration into 
the area of work-study programs. Under 
this plan, students will alternate credit 
union employment and college studies 
in business, economics and allied fields. 
(John Bigger, director.) 


CREDIT UNION BRIDGE 


Deadline for orders for the Winter 
issue of Everybody's Money (which 
takes the place of the former Member- 
ship Issue of The Bridge) is November 
27. The price is 10¢ per copy for orders 
of 50 or nore copies to the same ad- 
dress. Orders for smaller quantities can- 
not be accepted. (Mary Jean McGrath, 
editorial director.) 


LEAGUE MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANT 


A new filmstrip featuring individual 
leagues’ services to their affiliated credit 
unions, is being developed by staff in 
cooperation with three other depart- 
ments. This will be a completely cus- 
tomized 35mm, 15 minute full color 
slidefilm, Prints will be ready in Decem- 
ber for use at 1962 annual meetings. 
(Bob Rodreick, consultant.) 


EXECUTIVE 


The executive offices of the Credit Union National Association are located in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, Ontario. Vance Austin is managing 
director, Orrin Shipe is assistant managing director and John Brady is comp- 
troller, all in Madison; Bob Ingram is Canadian manager in Hamilton. The 
Washington office is under the direction of Abraham Dash. 


YOU NEED 


Broww 


Handford 
COIN CARDS! 


PAYMENTS 


Coin Cards by 
Handford Brown 
will encourage your 
members to save 
regularly . . . pay 
lean installments 
promptly! These 
Coin Cards are a 
proven credit to 
Credit Unions! 


Write for attractive samples and low prices 
today! We will gladly design a special Coin 
Cerd te meet your specific requirements! 


Phone or mail coupon now! 





| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





| HANDFORD BROWN CO., INC. 

| Dept. CUB 11-61 

| Coytesville, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me further information on 
your “Coin Cards”. 
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Dear Subscriber, 

If you got even one 

good idea from the 
Credit Union Bridge this 
year, surely others in 
your official family 
would benefit from a 
subscription, too. 














Send it to their homes. 
Use the space above for 
their names and addresses. 
You'll be glad you did! 










YES! Please send Bridge every month 
























to the attached list, at $2 each per 
year. 

Check enclosed. Bill us 
Credit Union 
Address 
City, State or prov. 
(Be sure to enclose list.) 
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Hurt Feelings 


To the Editor: 


The article on “The Blood Indians” 
it is true, was well thought out, but 
in its presentation we feel it was not 
to the point, and hurt some feelings 
out here because of the usual over- 
emphasis and glamorized point of 
view that most non-Indians seem to 
use when they speak of us. 

In your choice of pictures, for 
example, only two out of the nine 
have anything to do with the credit 
union or its members, and even those 
two seem to have been chosen from 
a publicity point of view, judging 
from the captions. 

Why all the build-up about the 
Senator, who has never been to any 
of the study meetings, who has never 
even signified as yet that he knows 
of the existence of this credit union? 

We certainly appreciate the work 
that the league has done for us, but 
why not leave a little credit to the 
local boys who have been studying 
and planning this thing for months 
and years, too, long before they even 
turned to the league for a help they 
didn’t know was forthcoming. For we 
all know that no credit union or co- 
operative can be born or grow with- 
out a lot of selfless work and study by 
the local group themselves. 

“Both schools are limited to giving 
the reservation people a_ primary 
education . . .” Wrong again! 

Why always present the Bloods as 
an extra-rich tribe who are living 
off the fat of other people’s taxes . . . 
and thereby incur their displeasure 
and silent antipathy. Just for the 


record, we don’t get “a quarter- 
million dollars a year in Federal 
treaty money alone but only 


the ordinary $5 per person a year 
like every other Indian in the countr*. 
Whatever other monies we receive 
come from interest on the manage- 
ment of our own property and income. 
In your mind, possibly, you want 
“no white men involved at all”, but 
we have a different view of integration 
and feel that we will always be glad 
to have a non-Indian join us in our 
daily lives and in our credit union; 
that, by the way, is how we drew up 
our charter—with the provision that 
he must be living on the reserve. 
And, almost as an after-thought, we 
find in the article that some church- 
men are favorable to the whole idea 
the under-statement of the year! 






LETTERS 


By bringing up these various 
points, we do not wish to discredit 
the article or the writer, for it was 
well-meaning enough. But we feel that 
it is doing somewhat of an injustice 
to some of our people, either by over- 
emphasis or omission, and we cer- 
tainly hope that someday soon we 
will find a more comprehensive pic- 
ture of the situation in this same 
magazine, an article such that we 
will be able to show anyone, without 
keeping our tongue in our cheek. 
Tue Boop Reserve Crepir Union 

Cardston, Alberta 


Chain Thinking 
To the Editor: 


I enjoy reading the human interest 
credit union stories in THE BrIDGE, 
doubly so because of the chain-think- 
ing these stories often induce. The 
ancient Greek philosophers had a 
word for this. They called it associa- 
tion, the three laws of which are 
contiguity, similarity, and contrast. 

The Pana, Illinois Community 
Credit Union story in the July, 1961 
Bripce made me think of the great 
pioneer credit union leader, Ralph 
Long, and his big railroad employees 
credit union, a short 34 miles away. 
One credit union of some fifteen mil- 
lion dollars in assets, the other near- 
ing the first million, both doing the 
same fine job. 

The pride of the interviewed towns- 
people in Pana re-echoed the same 
pride of the Hereford, Texas, people 
in their community credit union as 
related in the June, 1957 Brince. 

The Hereford story, in turn, made 
me think of the California Space Tech- 
nology Laboratory story in the June, 
1961 Bripce. One story of a rural 
population, close to the soil, the other 
scientists, probing into outer space, 
and both these two highly different 
multi-million dollar credit unions run 
by grandmothers! 

Sensitivity to this law of associa- 
tion will help upgrade credit union 
philosophers and will also enlarge 
many times their justifiable pride in 
all successful credit unions and their 
dedicated leaders. 

Jim Brown 
Hawthorne, California 
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Questions Expense 
To the Editor: 

In the September issue of Crepit 
Unton Brince I noted with consider- 
able interest a letter written to you 
by Mr. Davis of Sacramento, Calif. 
This expresses quite well the thoughts 
of some of our credit union members. 

Our credit union is a small one, and 
we, too, feel that we should not be 
increasing our expenses by costly 
dinners, conferences and _ chapter 
meetings. We question the construc- 
tive knowledge obtained. 

Just this past summer we 
surprised to receive an announce- 
ment that a conference of about two 
days duration would be held at quite 
a luxurious summer resort in our 
state. Only a large credit union could 
afford to send delegates to such an 
event. As Mr. Davis so aptly expresses 
it, where is the leadership? How can 
we continue to argue against taxation 
when we act otherwise? 

For the good of all, we should con- 
duct ourselves a little more along the 
lines of the thrift that we are sup- 
posed to advocate. 

Lituian Cxiose, Sec-T reas. 
Dayton Rogers Credit Union 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


were 


To The Editor: 

Yes, we are riding for a fall. | read 
with interest the letter of Reg Davis, 
Sacramento, California. 

I have observed for years that here 
in our Iowa Credit Union League, 
overhead goes up and up each year. 
At the state conventions budgets go 
up and up (mostly salaries and travel- 
ing expenses) and nothing can be 
done about it. The minute objections 
are raised you are pounced upon and 
that’s that. 

I say with Mr. Davis, let’s get our 
feet back on the ground. 

W. Rosensurc, assistant treasurer 

Curtis Employees Credit Union 

Clinton, lowa 


Bankruptcy 
To The Editor: 

I am highly pleased with the article 
in THe Crepir Union Bripnce, Sep- 
tember, 1961. 


I have read many articles on bank- 
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ruptcy and on bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, but let me tell you right now, 
I never read one before that is as 
revealing and as easy to understand 
as the article that you brought forth. 
This article, I am definitely confident, 
is going to do some educating that is 
highly necessary in our great country, 
and I want to congratulate you very 
fully on the precision, form and po- 
tentialities of your article. | wouldn't 
change a word of it. 

As a matter of fact, | would be 
pleased, highly pleased, if we could 
get Reader's Digest, which seems to 
be interested in bankruptcy matters, 
to reprint your story. 

My high appraisal of your article 
is not based upon or influenced by 
the fact that you make me your star 
of the play, but it is informative 
and educational in a highly efficient 
manner by actually citing the cases, 
the facts and the disposition of the 
cases, and by the stated reactions of 
one having had thirty years of experi- 
ence in the bankruptcy field. 

Very truly yours, 
Mites C. Ritey, Referee 
United States District Court 


To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading THE 
Bripce for September, and | am 
somewhat appalled at the apparent 
poor taste that was used in the 
bankruptcy story. I feel any person 
who, through no fault of his own, 
had to go through bankruptcy, upon 
seeing the pictures on the cover and 
at the beginning of the article on 
page sixteen, would consider himself 
in the same category of a criminal 
being tried for a malicious crime. 

I realize that in writing an article 
such as the one entitled: “A Day in 
Bankruptcy Court” it must be neces- 
sary to quote principals of the inter- 
view. However, the apparent use of 
profanity whether mild or strong is 
nothing short of a disgrace to both 
the magazine and to a person using 
such language. The majority of the 
American people consider the referee 
in bankruptcy as a judge and with 
his office a high de gree of respect 
should be maintained, but with the 
publication of such an article it is 
quite difficult to see how such respect 
can be held. . . 

M. B. JEweLL 
Seattle, Wash. 
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families 


Member families look to you for under- 
standing and knowledge. With this 
folder, you can teach them the simple, 
workable spending plan they need. 


Hillel Black says... 


The author of BUY NOW, PAY 
LATER says the CUNA Budget 
Folder will “undoubtedly mean that 
thousands of families will now spend 
more wisely and save more easily.’ 


WILL YOU PROVIDE 
THIS GREAT SERVICE 
TO MEMBERS? 


Discuss with your fellow credit union 
officers. 
Use coupon below to order. 


SPECIAL 


Order this new book 
at a bargain price 


Order BUY NOW, PAY 
LATER at the special CUNA 
Supply price (25% below list) 
Learn more about the credit rackets 
33% members face today 
75 in Canada 

















g CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


BOX 333 * MADISON, WIS 


Please send us a trial supply of 10 Budget 
Folders @ 50c each 


Please send us Budget Folders at 
50c each (45c each in quantities of 100 or more) 


Please send us __.copies of BUY NOW 
PAY LATER at $3.25 each 


NAME 
CREDIT UNION 
ADDRESS 
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in the NEWS 


Seaboard Finance Company is abandoning its credit 
card business in New York, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
D.C., and Chicago because it suffered a net loss of more 
than $1 million in nine menths. The company’s credit 
card activities are carried on by a subsidiary, Interna 
tional Charge, Inc., which will continue to operate on the 
West Coast, Hawaii and in Canada 


\ three-year course in credit union administra- 
tion started last month at St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa, 
Ontario. The University of Utah at Salt Lake City offers 
1 twelve-week extension course carrying three credits 
for eredit union counselors. Stephen Bellgraph of 
GT Employee’s CU, lona, Michigan, received the bache 
or of laws degree from La Salle Extension University. 


Chicago at age 61 


Losses from unauthorized use of lest or stolen air or 
rail travel cards are covered under CUNA’s 576 blanket 
bond. The liability is limited to cards for which the credit 
inion 1s responsible ind does not in« lude ‘ ards owned by 


iployees 


Through a bill introduced by Rep. Brent Spence (D 
Ky.), the American Bankers Association seeks to set 
up community-wide cooperatives which would provide 
vember banks with services such as check and deposit 
sorting and posting, computing and posting of interest 
ind other credits and charges, preparation and mailing 
»f statements, and similar clerical operations on an auto 
mated basis 


A survey of the credit union movement reveals that 


irty-seven leagues are either providing or planning 
training programs for family financial counseling. 


The Alabama league board has given final approval 
© construction of a new office building to be completed 
by next spring 


CUMIS Insurance Society, Inc., has been licensed 
to do business in lowa, the second state in which it is 
eligible to operate 


The pen used by President F. D. Roosevelt to sign 
the original Federal Credit Union Act has been dis 


overed and is now on display in the Historical Room at 


Filene House 


\n analysis of the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief 
Act has been prepared by CUNA’s legal and legislative 
department and distributed to league managing directors 
ind attorneys. The paper also contains a section on re- 
employment rights of employees called into military 


service 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation is holding a series 
of conferences designed to curtail the sharp rise in 
crimes against banking institutions. Representatives 


f banks, savings and loan associations, credit unions 
ind surety companies will attend 


Dave Weinberg, director of CUNA’s legal and legis 
lative department, has been appointed to the consumer 
bankruptcy committee of the American Bar Association. 


The Saturday Evening Post article on Father Daniel 
McLellan and his credit unions in Peru was read into 
the August 17 issue of the Congressional Record by Sen. 
Clark of Pennsylvania. According to Sen. Clark, the 
article, “points to one way in which the people of under 
developed countries, given the proper assistance, can 
build capital by pooling their own savings.” 


Sen. Douglas’ “truth-in-lending”™ bill was recently 
supported in full-page newspaper ads by Robert Hall 
Clothes. The ads quoted the evidence in Hillel Black's 
book, Buy Now—Pay Later as justification for the legis 
lation. 


President Kennedy has signed the District of Colum- 
bia Life Insurance Act which will enable D.C. credit 
unions to provide group life protection for their mem 
bers, such as CUNA Mautual’s Loan Protection and Life 
Savings insurance. 


The new foreign aid bill carries with it an amend 
ment by Senators Hubert Humphrey (D.-Minn.) and 
Joseph S. Clark (D.-Pa.), directing the government to 
encourage the development of credit unions and other 
cooperatives in its overseas program. This is the first time 
that credit unions have been included in a U.S. foreign 


aid bill. 


William O. Knight, Jr., past CUNA president, was 
honored at a surprise luncheon in September at which he 
received a gift from the CUNA executive committee. 


The Florida League seeks a new managaing director 
to replace F. L. “Andy” Andrews who will retire 
December 31. 


The California League has promoted Dwight 
(Jerry) Brohard to comptroller and W. Marvin 
Draper to acting director of education and public 
relations. 


Four leagues have appointed new personnel to direct 
their educational activities: Roy I. Hughson is director 
of education for the Alberta League; Joseph Juszak, 
education specialist for the Illinois League; Donald 
R. Slatton, director of training and promotion, Tennes- 
see League; and Robert L. Greene, Jr., education 
specialist, Virginia League. 


Earl Eriksen has been named special representative 
for the Massachusetts CUNA Association with primary 
responsibilities in the association’s stabilization program 
and liquidating credit unions 
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STORM-WRECKED CREDIT UNION OFFICE. This is what 
remained of the busy, orderly office of Terminal Employees 
Credit Union in Texas City after hurricane Carla's violent 
sweep over the Gulf Coast. Credit unions in the area are 
doing all they can to fill the desperate needs of members. 





TWO FIRST LADIES of the credit union movement, Mrs. 
Thomas W. Doig and Mrs. Roy F. Bergengren, widows of 
pioneer leaders, enjoy looking over early documents and 
mementos in CUNA's new historical library at Filene House. 


Credit Union 


CAMERA 
around the wold 


DEFENSE CREDIT UNIONS were praised by Carlisle Runge, 
assistant secretary of defense for manpower at a conference 
in Washington for the 475 credit unions serving the military. 
Runge is shaking hands with Henry Verville of Otis (Air Force 
Base) Federal Credit Union in Mass. With them is conference 
chairman Charles Hoffman of FAH (Fitzsimons Army Hos- 
pital) Federal Credit Union, in Denver, Colorado. 


CREDIT UNION HIGHWAY SIGNS have been erected 
throughout Wisconsin by the Wisconsin Credit Union League. 
Here Donald Schaefer, league secretary, checks the location 
of a sign. Art Gilberts, vice-president of the league, who 
started the program, hopes to see the idea adopted by other 
leagues. 
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AROUND-THE-CLOCK 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Now CUNA’s brand new Around-the-Clock accident insurance 1s 
available to all credit union members! The policy, SRP 19505A, 
underwritten by Continental Casualty Company, 310 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., covers any accidental injury—on or off the 
job—24 hours a day. Rates are low, and no medical exam is 
required. The policy pays in addition to Workmen’s Compensation 
or any other insurance you may have. It contains liberal features 
available only through the CUNA program. The insurance cannot 
be terminated unless the master policy with CUNA is terminated, 
you fail to pay the premium, you are no longer an employee or 
member of an affiliated credit union or league, or you reach age 70. 


PROGRAM EFFECTIVE DATE: This program will become effective 
on December 1, 1961, provided state insurance department approval 
of the forms has been received by this date. This insurance is not 
available to residents of North Carolina. 


LOW RATES 


NO MEDICAL 
EXAM 


COVERS ANY 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY 
ON OR OFF THE JOB 


BENEFITS 

PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY 

Policy pays if you are determined to be perma- 
nently and totally disabled after 12 consecutive 
months of total disability, and cannot work at a 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT 

Policy pays the entire prin ipal amount for acci- 
dental loss of life. both hands, both feet, the entire 
sight of both eyes. or any two such members. 


Policy pays one-half the principal amount for acci- 
dental loss of hand. one toot. or sight of one eye 
NOTI 

ifter the 


Anv such loss must occur within 180 days 
wee icle nt 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY (weekly payments) 
Policy pays if you are 
weeks, 
in accident. Benefits are paid in weekly payments 


wv the remainder of disability. up to 52 


disabled longer than two 
and cannot work at your job, because of 


your 
eeks. You can apply for disability payments up 
to SU. ol weekly see application. 
NOTI Your disablement must occur within 30 
days of the accident. Temporary disability benefits 
terminate upon payment of benefits for dismem- 
herment or permanent disability 


your salary: 


job for which your training, education, or ex- 
perience qualifies you. If after 12 months you are 
still disabled as defined, you receive the principal 
amount in equal weekly payments up to 200 weeks 

less any amounts previously paid, or payable, as 
dismemberment or temporary disability benefits. 
NOTE: Your permanent disability must occur 
within 180 days of the accident. 


EXCLUSIONS 

Coverage is excluded in case of 1) suicide, 2) war, 
}) service in the armed forces, and 4) riding in 
iircraft, except as a passenger in aircraft having 
a U.S. “Standard” Airworthiness Certificate or its 
foreign equivalent. 


YOUR PREMIUM is based on your Job classification. See next page. SR” 
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how to figure your 
premium for 


AROUND-THE-CLOCK 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


CLASS A 

Architect—not supervising construction 

Artist—commercial, cartoonist, design- 
er, or illustrator 

Attorney 

Auditor 

Broker—office and travel duties only 

Chemist—consulting: office—travel 

Clergyman—all faiths 

Druggist—proprietor, 
(no soda ey 

Furrier—no ma or repairing 

Government employee—city, state or 
federal; (office work) 

Housewife (no monthly indemnity) 

Office personnel — executive, clerk, 
salesman, lawyer, accountant (office 
and travel duties; no delivering) 

Teacher—classroom instruction of all 
kinds except physical training, trade 
instructor 


CLASS B 

Beautician (not working at residence), 
proprietor, manager or supervisor 

Decorator—interior (consulting only) 

Florist—Proprietor or clerk (store du- 
ties only) 

Hotel—manager or proprietor 

Inspector—bank, building, credit, food, 
rug, customs, etc. 

Labor Union Official—not 
agent and not organizer 

Laundry—proprietor (office, 
tendent duties only) 

Liquor—proprietor, manager package 
store; no bar, no delivering 

Oculist, optometrist—examine eyes, fit 
glasses only 

Photographer—portrajis only 

Printer—photography, lithography, or 
engraving, linotype operator, proof- 
reader, copyholder 

Radio, —salesman, dealer; no re- 
pair and not installation 
alesman—office and travel duties; no 
4 4 


manager, clerk 


business 


superin- 


tional Association, Inc 


Desired 


= 


Name 


Plan 


in Full 


Address 


Beneficiary 


1 am employed by 


My occupation or job title is_ 


My duties are. 


HOW TO APPLY Complete the application below, 
Plan desired (See first column—Check () |, II, III, 
application should be forwarded by the credit union manager, 
gether with a check or money order payable to the CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY, Chicago, 


Tailor—no pressing or cleani 
Television, radio, motion pictures— 
manager, announcer, producer 


CLASS C 

Automobile salesman, dealer, or ac- 
cessory merchant (no repairing) 

Chemist—lab worker—no explosives 

Golf course—instructor, proprietor of 
driving range, superintendent only 

Hotel—waiter, waitress, bellboy, oper- 
ator, housekeeper 

Musician, music teacher 

Performer, musician, artist, cameraman 
(not acrobat) 

CLASS D 

Athlete—coach—trainer, 

Barber 

<< vaneiienee 


not playing 
manicurist (see 


Decorator—inside work only 
Domestic help—butler, maid, cook, 
caretaker, housekeeper, chauffeur, 


etc. 

ae a gaa dispensing sodas 

Pawnbroker 

Restaurant — waiter, 
baker, dishwasher 


CLASS D* 

Actor, actress—no acrobatics 
Architect—supervising construction 
Collector of accounts 
Contractor—superintendent duties only 
Dentist, dental lab worker 
Engineer—supervising duties only 
Gardener—iandscape, superintendent 


waitress, cook, 


duties 

Geologist—field work, no mining 

Grocer — manager of supermarket, 
clerk, small store manager, no deliv- 
ering 

uammbarmen-<dnaier or salesman in 
yard, no piling or loading 

Medical profession—physician, surgeon, 
chiropodist, chiropractor, osteopath, 
te-hnician, nurse, dentist 


indicating the 
IV or V). The 
to- 


Iinois. 


Additional brochure applications available from CUNA Insurance Service Dept 
Individual application to CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY, CHICAG 


PLANS 


Principal Sum for 
Accidental Death 
and Dismemberment Temeerery. "Disabitity 


by A sous 


Principal Sum 
Paym 


for Permanent 


(Please Print) 


(Complete Address) 
(Show Given Name) 


( N ame) 





Date of Applicetion 


receipt of your application. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Total Disability A&E 


—— 
Your insurance will become effective, and will continue for a period of one year 


Your premium is based on your job classification, 
so refer to the listing below. Find your job title 
(or a similar title) and note the heading unde: 
which it appears (Class A, Class B, etc). If you 
hold two jobs use the highest letter classification 
shown. Using this letter, figure your annual prem- 
ium from the table in the coupon below. There are 


five different plans. 


If you are unable to find your job title or a sim- 
ilar one, submit your application on a trial basis, 
together with the proper premium for Class G. 
The company will determine your correct premium 
and you will be notified immediately if additional 


made. 


premium is due, or appropriate refund will be 
(A complete job classification listing is 
maintained by the Administrator of this plan, and 


the company reserves the right to correctly class- 
ify any occupations not shown on the accompany- 


ing list.) 


Merchant or clerk—buying or selling 
duties in store, not delivering or re- 
Pairing 

Nurse—not of insane 

Photographer—commercial 

Produce broker 

Radio, TV—repairman 

Restaurant—manager or proprietor 

Teacher—physical training, trade 
structor 

Undertaker—mortician, 
neral director 

Veterinarian—small animals only 


CLASS E 

Baker 

Butcher 

Cleaner, 

Cook 

Driver—bus, coach, taxi, 

Electrician—no hot wires 

vaney hand—bench work, 
smal! parts, foreman, etc. 

Florist—proprietor, greenhouse duties 

Furrier—making or repairing 

Garage—proprietor, superintendent of 
service station, parking lot 

Gardener—doing actual work 

Glazier 

Golf course—caretaker 

Janitor 

Labor Union—others not listed in B 

Laundry—other employees (except of- 
fice workers) 

Liquor—bartender; proprietor of tavern 

Lumberman—other than dealer or 
salesman 

Masseur 

Merchant or clerk—fish, meat, poultry 
or any delivering, food store, hard- 
ware, feed, or doing any light repair 
work 

Photographer—motion picture 

Plumber 

Sculptor 

Stagehand 

Upholsterer 


in- 


embalmer, fu- 


dyer—actual work 
truck, tractor 


assembly, 


CLASS F 
Builder—al! 
work 
Contractor—tradesmen—doing 
work on job 
Detective—private, hotel, or store only 
Farmer—proprietor or lessee working 
farm, dairy, etc. 
Garage—mechanic and all others not 


tradesmen doing actual 


actual 


in 

Machinist 

Mason 

Painter (house) 

Tradesman—building 
er, plumber, 
bricklayer, 
hanger, etc. 

TV installation 

Stationary engineer or fireman 

Steam shovel engineer 

Veterinarian 


CLASS G 

Carpenter 

Factory hand—mill, warehouse, ship- 
yard, steel foundry (heavy work) 

Inspector—heavy work—iron, bridge 
structure, telephone, telegraph pole 
or wire work 

Junk dealer 

Laborer 

Roofer 


CONSULT ADMINISTRATOR FOR 

Athlete (professional) 

Driver—racing car 

Government employee—all outside 
work includin aclen, fireman 

Lumber—sawmill, on & worker, 
woodsman 

Railroad employee 


trades, plaster- 
carpenter, electrician 
lather, welder, paper- 





POST THIS AD on the credit 
union bulletin board 











Send the sattiaiine to 


CUNA MAX PROGRAM 


CUNA Insurance Services Dept. 
Box 431, Madison 1, Wis. 


Box 431, Madison |, Wisconsin. 


_ ILLINOIS For Coverage Under AA-809043 


Issued to Credit Union Na- 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 


CLASS 


Date of Birth 


E 
$ 2% 
50. 
75. 
100.20 
125.25 


(See Above for Explanation of Classes) 
CLASS c 


(Relationship) 


(Street Address) 


(City & State) 








KNOW YOUR INSURANCE 


No. 4 of a series 
FACTS ABOUT 


CREDIT UNION 
LIABIL!TY INSURANCE 





It’s a fact that a liability suit could result in the loss of a large portion— 
perhaps all—of your members’ funds. A frightening thought, but true. The 
public has become increasingly insurance conscious, and the frequency of 
liability suits has steadily increased. As a corporate entity, your credit union 
can sue and be sued, so the threat is always present. 


CREDIT UNIONS HAVE THESE WHAT THE COMPREHENSIVE GENERAL- 
EXPOSURES: AUTO LIABILITY POLICY COVERS 


® Fire legal liability (fire spreading from This policy covers substantially all hazards, 


the credit union office or building). 


Injuries or damages sustained on the 
premises of the credit union or at annual 
meetings, board meetings, picnics, etc. 


The possibility of a suit resulting from the 
operation of an owned, non-owned or re- 
possessed automobile. 


Food poisoning at functions sponsored by 
the credit union. 


While it is possible—and sometimes prudent to 
self-insure a risk with a known monetary value 
{such as an older car), self-insurance of a 
liability exposure is not recommended. You 
need protection of the type provided by a 
Comprehensive General-Auto Liability Policy 


known and unknown, in credit union operations, 
including annual meetings, board meetings, 
picnics, etc. This policy also includes liability 
coverage for all owned, non-owned, and re- 
possessed automobiles, on or away from the 
credit union premises. Coverage is automatic 
for all hazards not specifically exempted, and 
includes all operations in all localities. 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM COVERAGE 


® $100,000 per person and $300,000 per acci- 
dent for bodily injury 


® $25,000 for property damage 


®@ $1,000 per person and $10,000 per accident 
for medical payments. 


BENEFITS PROVIDED BY THE POLICY 


Legal liabilities: your credit union's legal obligation to pay losses 
or expenses due to: bodily injury, sickness, or disease, including 
death sustained by any person; injury or destruction of property, 
including loss of property by accident (subject to policy conditions 
Legal expenses: your credit union's cost of defending suits, win or 
lose, valid or fradulent, whether you are liable or not. Included are 
first aid for the injured, expenses of witnesses and experts, fees of 
attorneys, court costs, payment of premiums on bonds, cost of 
negotiating an out-of-court settlement, and other reasonable ex 
penses in connection with the suit. 


WRITE FOR A 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 
PREMIUM 
QUOTATION 


This information is provided as an aid to credit unions. It in no way 
alters the terms of the insurance contract 


RESEARCHING YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS... 


Your CUNA Insurance Services Department's job is to help your credit 
union and your league evaluate and obtain the insurance protection 
needed. Ways to improve coverage and to broaden existing pro- 
tection are continuously under study 


Use this 
handy 
request form 


od UO \ V-Wlal-itle-lalet-West-ladlel-t-m Bl-tel-ladasl-val a 


evel t-tola Min a Al- Lote} al-11s Manan mr tial i hdels Mm @lahe-lale) 
UNDERWRITTEN BY EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 


The Credit Union Bridge 





YOU CAN HELP START 


MORE CREDIT UNIONS 


“Years ago, the working man could not get credit. Today he is 
surrounded, confused and pressured by offers of easy credit. 


He needs the credit union more than ever to help him plan, save and 


borrow wisely. The welfare of millions of families is involved. 
Therefore the need to organize more credit unions is urgent— 
Just as urgent as it was at any time in the past.” , 


—Joseph O’Connell, CUNA Vice-President 
Chairman, CUNA Organization Committee 


pee IT BRAGGING, or call it pro- 
motion. Whatever the name, 
we're so in the habit of thinking and 
talking about the rapid growth of 
credit unions— and congratulating 
ourselves just a little, in the process- 
that we may forget the truth: credit 
unions are not keeping pace. 

We used to organize more credit 
unions in North America than we do 


Fill in and mail this form to obtain a 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 
PREMIUM QUOTATION 


Location of credit union office 


Number of square feet 
Street frontage 


Number of stories 


Do you rent space in building to others? 
Nature of their business 


Describe any elevators or escalators oper- 
ated by credit union 


Number of persons whose duties involve 
use of automobiles for credit union busi- 


ness 


Average number of automobiles repos 


sessed each year 


Do you give away advertising novelties or 
souvenirs? 

Your name 

Name of your credit union 

Mailing address 


Mail this premium quotation request 
form to: 


Credit Union National Association 
Insurance Services Department 
Box 431, Madison, Wis 
(or) Box 800, Hamilton, Ont 


November, 1961 


now. THE CrepitT Union YEARBOOK 
shows that the number of new credit 
unions chartered each year in the 
United States and Canada has tended 
to decline. In other countries, the 
picture is different. 

Credit union growth has been rapid 
in South America during the last two 
years, but the need is so great, that 
we have barely scratched the surface. 
This is even more true in other areas, 
such as Africa, for instance. In Eu- 
rope the number of Raiffeisen socie- 
ties has declined in the last few years, 
yet the use of consumer credit contin- 
ually grows in Europe. In Asia a 
beginning has been made, but for the 
most part, credit unions are unknown. 

The Fiji Islands, with 252 credit 
unions, is the outstanding exception, 
and the New South Wales record of 
126 credit unions is a fine begirming 
in Australia. The Philippines, with 
197 credit unions at the end of last 
year, is in a period of consolidating, 
or reawakening and strengthening its 
credit union movement. Fine, impres- 


sive credit union work is being done 
in at least fifty countries around the 
world, but the need is so great, we 
cannot afford to rest, congratulating 
ourselves on the past. 

From the earliest years of the credit 
union movement, the tradition of 
sharing the idea—helping others start 
credit unions—has been accepted as 
part of the responsibility of credit 
union members. If members have 
this responsibility, how much more 
so does it fall on the leaders of the 
movement—the officers and directors 
and committeemen of credit unions 
around the world? 

They most deeply understand and 
appreciate the value of credit unions. 
They know how much work was done 
by others to help get their own credit 
unions going. They see, every day, 
how much good the credit union does: 
how much misery it can relieve, and 
how much self respect it can build. 
They, above all others, should be 
willing to help new groups start more 
credit unions. (Continued p. 30) 


YOU CAN EARN THIS CERTIFICATE 
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mMteRnational ORGANIZATION Campaign 
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The 


Union 


CUNA 


Organization 


Credit 
Campaign is 
being launched in January to en 


International 


courage the formation of more credit 
unions 

Contests to spur organization are, 
of course, nothing new in the credit 
union movement, but this contest has 
some unusual features. 

People don’t start new credit unions 
to win a prize, but rather to help 
others. However, they do appreciate 
recognition for their efforts, and that 
to them 
than money. In the new contest evi 


recognition means far moré¢ 


dence of this recognition is a partict- 
pation certificate, which the league 
issues to its participants in the cam- 
paign. 

At the end of the campaign year, 
each league selects the person who 
did the most for organization in its 
area. This idea is a little different 
from the usual: the concept that the 
man who actually accepts the applica- 
tion for a credit union charter may 
not, in fact, be the man who did the 
most to get that credit union started. 
Usually several people have a hand 
in starting a new credit union. Each 





announcing 


“Thanks to our many 
many customers for 
the tremendous ac- 
ceptance of our book 
last year.” 


ON ACCESSORIES, PICK-UPS, & 


® Know exactly what authorized dealers 


@ Process 


your auto loans & advise with 


Most all banks and finance 


ind use it to 


mpanies, 


good advantage several 


Considered confidential information 


BUT 


inytime this year, it may save them hur 


Not to be 


confused wit! 
If used only on few occ will repay 
Inexpensive enough foi every office to h 


edition offered at introduction of ne 





DEALERS’ COSTS, CB-7 
P.O. Box 1312 
Waco, Texas 


standard 


Credit Unior 


“Dealers Cosis--196.2” 


... A COMPLETE 63-PAGE BOOK OF ACCURATE FACTORY 
INVOICE PRICES ON ALL 1962 AMERICAN CARS; PRICES 


pay the factory for new cars. 
idded confidence. 


large 


NADA—pertains 


io phone your friends & buy together 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
| & 2 copies—$7.00 each 


3 & 4 copies—$6.00 each 
5 or more—$5.00 each 


ACTUAL DEALERS’ COSTS 
NOT RETAIL PRICES! 


2 copies $7.00 ea. 
4 copies—$6.00 ea. 
more—$5.00 ea. 


a 
& 


FOREIGN CARS, TOO. 


& small, value this information highly 


different ways 


for members who plan buying a new car 


dre ds of dollars. 

to new cars only 

$7.00 investment many times over 
ive one, maybe more. 


w model each year. 


one may sincerely think he is the 
founder of the credit union. On the 
other hand, another person—who ac- 
tually did the groundwork that lead 
to the organization of many new 
credit unions—may go unrecognized. 
This new contest enables the league, 
which is close to the situation, to give 
credit where credit is due. 

The certificates of the league win- 
ners are to be sent to CUNA, where 
appropriate citations will be added, 
and they will be displayed at the an- 
nual international CUNA meetings in 
May. After that, they will be returned 
to the league winners. 

Another new feature is a separate 
category in the contest for league per- 
sonnel. Staff members of leagues that 
do the most for organization also will 
be publicly commended. 

Leagues are asked by the CUNA 
Organization Department, which 
sponsors the contest, to continue their 
own programs, contests, and quotas 
for encouraging organization of 
credit unions. The international drive 
is meant to add interest to these local 
efforts. 

Each league is also encouraged by 
CUNA to nominate a person “out- 
side” the credit union movement for 
special recognition by CUNA. He or 
she might be a leader in church, 
labor, industry, agriculture, govern- 
ment, for instance, who has done out- 
standing work in promoting the for- 
mation of new credit unions. 








ORDER BLANK 
Payment enclosed 


[] Bill on delivery 


ng actual factory 


f DEALERS’ COSTS st 
aL equi ent plus listings of exactly 


and options quipmer 


ie rt eects ected cee ns ae ene Gn sn eal 


WANT 
BRIDGE REPRINTS? 


Reprints of recent Bridge arti- 
cles are available in two forms: 


Xerox Prices 


100 (minimum) 
250 

500 

1,000 

2,500 and more 


20¢ each 


Offset Prices 


(minimum) 


,000 
5,000 and more 


Postage additional. Delivery 
time: Xerox two weeks, offset 
one month. Send check to The 
Credit Union Bridge, P.O. Box 
431, Madison |, Wis. 











The Credit Union Bridge 





Report from lreland 


Excerpts from a letter to CUNA 
Vanaging Director H. Vance Austin 
from Jim Girvan, manager of Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Rex Federal Credit 
Union, who spent a “busman’s holi- 
day” with Irish credit unions. 


~ ae BALLYPHEHANE was my first 
exposure to the infant credit 
union movement in Ireland, I had no 
means of comparing it with what was 
being done in other areas: My first 
move, therefore, was to tour the office 
and examine the bookkeeping system. 
I asked many questions relative to 
operations and membership services 
and soon learned that I was not deal- 
ing with amateurs in credit union 
philosophy, but with men eminently 


FOUNDER OF IRISH CU'S 


Miss Nora Herlihy, secretary of the Credit 
Union League of Ireland, started correspond- 
ing with CUNA in 1955, and has worked in- 
tensively since then to get credit unions 
started in her country. Today Ireland has 12 
credit unions. 


November, 1961 


qualified to make the credit union 
idea successful in Ireland. 

My remarks to the group were 
brief and consisted mainly of an ex- 
planation of CUNA, CUNA Mutual 
and CUNA Supply. It was obvious 
from the beginning that these people 
wanted to discuss credit union man- 
agement, not the philosophy which 
they already knew, and | was their 
man. They fired questions at me for 
almost three hours on such subjects as 
to the best way to get more members, 
loan limits, share limits, loan appli- 
cation information, bookkeeping prac- 
tices, CUNA Mutual protection, and 
what I thought credit unions could 
do to help the Irish economy. 

CUNA’s World Extension Depart- 
ment has done a good job of telling 
the credit union story in Ireland. 

On July 19, I paid a surprise visit 
to the Clones Credit Union. This is 
the first American-type credit union 
in Europe and was founded only 
three years ago. I believed that by 
arriving unannounced | would see 
them as they really are. As in Cork, 
the records were posted up to date 
and the office gave the impression of 
being well managed. I talked for 
about an hour with a local business- 
man and board member. While not 
the treasurer he was able to explain 
the entire operation to me. This credit 
union serves the entire town of Clones 
and has 300 members. 

On July 26, we returned to Clones 
as the guests of Father Gallagher, the 
extremely energetic president of the 
Credit Union League of Ireland. 
Father is a former U.S. Army chap- 
lain who, with Miss Herlihy, the 
league secretary, is doing a magnifi- 
cent job of spreading the credit union 
idea in Ireland. 

That evening Father drove me to 
Monaghan City where I was privi- 
leged to address approximately 65 
very interested people. My talk lasted 
about ten minutes but the questions 


JAMES J. GIRVAN 


about credit union services and the 
important role credit unions may play 
in the development of 
Clones and Ireland generally lasted 
for more than two hours. 

The Clones group, like Donore 
Avenue Credit Union in Dublin, is a 
community-type and represents busi- 
ness, industry and the different religi- 
ous denominations in the area. 

Father Gallagher insists that each 
group must study the credit union 
idea for at least three months before 
a credit union is formed. This ap- 
proach came in for a little friendly 
ribbing at our Monoghan meeting, 
but the fact that I did not have to 
answer run-of-the-mill questions about 
credit 


economic 


unions convinced me_ that 
Father's approach is basically sound 
and should be continued. Some of 
those in attendance traveled 45 miles 
each way to learn more about services. 

My final meeting took place in 
Jury’s hotel in Dublin. This was a 
lively affair and, like those before it. 
lasted for about three hours. The 
questions covered the entire range of 
the movement and resembled very 
much a typical American credit union 
meeting with the possible exception 
that the Irish see in the credit union 
a means towards business and indus- 
trial growth. 

It was a thrill to meet with these 
people and to share their hopes for a 
great future. 
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COMING EVENTS 





November 3-5—California Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles 

November 6-10-—-CUNA and affiliates’ 
quarterly meetings, Loraine Hotel, Madison, 
Wisconsin November 9, 9 a.m:, CUNA 
Mutual Board;—CUMIS Board; 2 p.m 
CUNA Supply Executive Committee. 


November 15-17—Training Seminar, 
Manila, Philippines. 

November 16-19—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, Saint Louis. 

November 18-19—Leaders’ Training 
conference, Bacolod Negros, Philippines 

December 56—League publications 


November 10, 10 a.m 
Committee. 


CUNA Executive 


son, Wisconsin. 


are you 
prepared 


NOW! 


DURING 
A HOLD-UP: 


AFTER 
A HOLD-UP: 


Credit union hold-ups are on the 
increase. Your credit union could be 
the next target. Many hold-ups could 
be prevented—still others could be 
solved more rapidly—if every credit 


union followed these suggestions: 


If you have one, test 
Keep an eye on loiterers and work 
men in your office or building. Keep cash in cash 
drawers——unexposed and at a minimum. Always in- 
clude a spare bundle of cash from which numbers 
have been copied 


Install a silent alarm system 
it periodically 


Be calm. Observe physical characteristics of the rob 
ers —speech Compare height 
with doors, windows, etc. Observe the leader, and 
the type of firearms used. Be obedient: don’t try to be 


a hero’ 


mannerism, scars 


Protect the premises so that evidence may be ex 
amined. Call the police immediately. If yours is a 
Federal credit union, phone the FBI. 


Your credit union is eligible for Maximum Form 576 Blanket Bond 
protection with a limit equal to the total assets up to $1,000,000 (or 


optionally $2,000,000 


Learn how the 576 Bond outperforms all 


previous bonds 


CUNA Insurance Services 


Madison, Wisconsin . 


WRITE FOR 576 BONDING FOLDER 


BONDING 


conference. University of Wisconsin, Madi 


Hamitton, Ontario 


December 14-16 — Regional Credit 
Union Schools conference, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

January 18-20, 1962— Credit Union 
League of Manitoba annual meeting, Mar! 
borough Hotel, Winnipeg. 

January 27-28—Utah State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City , 

February 19-22—Credit Union League of 
Saskatchewan annual meeting, Bessbor- 
ough Hotel, Saskatoon. 

February 26-March 3—Management- 
Organization Specialist conferences, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

March 2-3—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Building, 
Jamestown. 

March 9-10—Mississippi Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Buena Vista Hotel. 
Biloxi. 

March 9-10—New Mexico Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Murray Hotel, 
Silver City. 

March 10—Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual meeting. 

March 10—Eighth District meeting, 
Fontainebleau Motor Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

March 15-17—Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, 

March 16-17—Third District meeting, 
Sheraton-Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 

March 22-24—Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

March 23-24—Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland. 

March 23-24—Rhoede Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

March 23-24—Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Moody Convention 
Center, Galveston. 

March 24—Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

April—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Claremont. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Credti Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton Fon 
tanelle Hotel, Omaha. 

April 5-7—Virginia Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke. 

April 6-7—Alberta Credit Union League 
annual meeting, MacDonald Hotel, Edmon- 
ton 

April 6-7—Arkansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, LaFayette Hotel, 
Little Rock. 

April 6-7—South Carolina Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Francis Marion 
Hotel, Charleston. 


CLASSIFIED 


MANAGER of multi-million dollar credit union 
desires to relocate, preferably in the West. Suc- 
cessful background, best of references provided 
on request. Box A-82, The Credit Union Bridge, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


The Credit Union Bridge 
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which ~~ peweese [7] 


for your credit union? 


Invest in an attractive 2-color letterhead 
for your credit union. It wins respect, 
builds friendships, increases readership, 
and promotes service; makes everything 
you write look more readable and more 
convincing. 

CUNA Supply offers you any one of four 
two-color letterhead styles (see illustra- 
tions) at a money-saving price. Color 
combinations limited to those indicated 
below the illustrations. 


Letterheads are printed on “Little Man’”’ 

25% rag bond paper; the matching two- 

color No. 10 envelopes are printed on 

sulfite. Prices shown below include four 

lines of type, arranged in one of the styles illus- 
trated. Names of directors and committeemen 
may be listed at no extra charge. 


WHEN YOU ORDER, include the following: 
Name of your credit union and address; your 
name and title; quantity of letterheads; quantity 
of No. 10 envelopes; style desired (A, B, C or D); 
and imprint copy (4 lines or less). Add names 
of directors and committeemen if desired. 


Order the supply you need now—or write for 
descriptive letterhead folder. 


PRICES: COLORS: 

Quantity Letterheads Envelopes Style A (green design, black type) 
500 $11.35 $10.30 Style B (biue-green design, black type) 
1000 16.60 15.05 Style C (brown design, black type) 


Addi- : 
tional M 10.45 9.35 Style D (blue design, black type) 


Available to affiliated credit unions only. All prices include postage and are “net.” 


a Nhat you should know about 


WHAT IMPRINTING IS ‘imprinting’ is the term used to describe the 
printing of special information (name, address, telephone number, etc.) on 
an existing item. Most of CUNA Supply's imprinting orders call for such 
printing on stock printed pieces, such as leaflets, posters, and pocket, wall 
and desk calendars. Still other orders request imprinting on specialty 
items, such as matchbooks, pencils, pens, key cases, coin banks, and 
balloons 


HOW IMPRINTING HELPS —imprinting personalizes your message —-lends 
greater impact—identifies your credit union as the source. Imprinting 
makes it possible for you to buy stock items at a low price, then add the 
persona! touch— inexpensively. it pays to put your nameon the promotion. 
al items you distribute. 


WHAT IMPRINTING COSTS.-The standard charge for imprinting three or 
All literature bearing the “Little four lines of type (name of credit union, address, telephone number) on 
Man" copyright mn srentaenach pe = stock literature is $6 for the first 1000,$2.50for each addi- 
is available to affiliated credit 
: | Special imprinting, or a revised re-run of a stock leaflet, is billed on a time 
we and materials basis. Write for a price quotation on any special imprinting 
job you are planning. 
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Box 333, Madison, Wisconsin @ Box 800, Hamilton, Ontario 





ra 


for their children 


How the unique advantages of 


life insurance can help parents give 


children a better start—bringing 


peace of mind at the stroke of a pen 





A sense of security. 
With life insurance i 
the For only life insur 


troke ol 1 pen, il amount o 


s protected right from 
start ance guarantees, at the 
f money far greater than 


most couples could save in many years 


A protected home. 


A prudent husba ds the home his family 


loyes by owning eno rance to take care ol 


any unpaid mortgage nsurance guarantees 


this protectior 


A college education. 


By figuring in advance what it will cost to give their 


children a college education, parents can make sure 
through their life insurance—that college expenses 


can be met 


et 
priceless gifts 7 


S| 
that parents can provide 


A confident family atmosphere. 

A family can face the future and accept new job 
opportunities with much more confidence because of 
life insurance protection. And, with life insurance, 
parents know in advance exactly how much money 


will be available for an emergency at any given time. 


Freedom to achieve their goals. 

Children have greater freedom to pursue their own 
ambitions when life insurance guarantees their parents 
a steady lifelong retirement income 


The wise family head carefully estimates his family’s future 
needs, then plans his life insurance accordingly. Since family 
circumstances often change, many couples review their pro- 
grams with their life insurance agent each year. In this way, 
they get the most from the unique advantages of their life 


insurance. 


Institute of Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


When someone's counting on you... you can count on life insurance 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Hamilton, Ontario 





